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ADDRESSES. 



I.-ON THE DUTIES OF YOUNG 
PHYSICIANS. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL GRADUATES 
OF 1842, AFTER THEY HAD RECEIVED THEIR 
MEDICAL DEGREE, AT THE ANNUAL PUBLIC MEETING 
OF THE SENATUS ACADEMICUS OF THE UNIVERSITY, 
HELD ON THE IST AUGUST. 

Gentlemen — Most of you are aware that 
in this University, it has long been the custom 
on the day of Graduation, for one of the 
medical professors to offer, on the part of his 
medical colleagues, a few observations to the 
newly made Graduates, before that official 
tie, that has hitherto bound them together as 
teachers and pupils, is formally and finally 
broken. 

I gladly avail myself of the combined 



10 CONGRATULATIONS ; REGKETS. 

privilege and duty wliich thus devolves upon 
me on the present occasion. And, in the first 
place, would I employ it for the purpose of 
congratulating you upon the honours you 
have this day obtained — ^honours the highest 
in Medicine which this or any other British 
University can confer. You have won these 
honours by an arduous and a prolonged 
course of study. For years past you have 
been accumulating the store of professional 
knowledge necessary for their purchase, by 
your labours in the class-room and in the 
closet, and by your study of disease by the 
bedside of sickness and suffering. To obtain 
the requisite knowledge many of you have 
perilled your own health, nor scrupled to 
breathe the poisoned breath of infection itself. 
And all of us could, with heartfelt regret, re- 
count the names of some, who, commencing 
their studies along with you, might perhaps 
have been sharers in the joys and honours of 
this hour, had they not perished in their 
careers under the dangers to which the very 
nature of their calling exposed them — ^noble, 
but alas 1 young and early sacrifices at the 
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shrine of professional duty. During the few 
moments, however, which we are yet to 
spend together, I would speak not of the past 
but of the future ; — ^not of the mode in which 
you have conducted yourselves heretofore, 
but of the mode in which you ought to con- 
duct yourselves hereafter ; — not in regard to 
what you have already accomplished and 
encountered as professional students, but of 
what still awaits you as professional prac- 
titioners; — of your duties to yourselves, to 
your patients, and to your medical brethren. 

There is one opinion of primary impor- 
tance, because of primary danger^ to your 
fates and fortunes in life — ^yet an opinion that 
is I fear only too common amongst you — 
against the spell of whose blighting influence 
I would first beg to warn and guard you with 
all the earnestness of the most heartfelt con- 
viction. Many of you imagine that, with the 
present attainment of medical honours, all 
your medical learning and labours are at once 
to cease ; — that with your diplomas in your 
possession, you may henceforth banish all 



12 CONTINUOUS STUDY REQUIRED. 

professional books and investigations from 
your thoughts ; — that you leave these walls, 
not practical tyros, but proficients in every 
kind of professional acquirements. No idea 
could be more groundless and unsound — no 
error could be more fatal to your future pro- 
spects and future progress. This day is to be 
dated as the day of the true commencement, 
rather than as the day of the true consum- 
mation of your professional studies and exer- 
tions. It is, at best, but a momentary halt 
after the first and easiest stage in the journey 
of professional life ; and your march onward 
must be one, not of diminished, but of re- 
doubled energy and diligence. 

The medical practitioner can never cease 
to be the medical student. His whole course, 
in fact, is, and must be a course of continued 
and accumulating instruction and research. 
The vast importance as well as the vast extent 
and rapid march of our profession demand it. 
During the period of your academic studies, 
we, as your teachers, have endeavoured to 
initiate you in all the more leading principles 
and details of medical science, but the elabo- 
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ration of the work can be accomplished by no 
efforts except your own. We have laid in 
your minds a sure, and, as we humbly trust, 
a solid foundation of professional knowledge, 
but the superstructure we must leave to be 
finished and adorned by your own individi^al 
zeal — ^your own individual industry — and 
your own individual talents. 

If there is, therefore, any single truth which 
you ought to engrave upon the table of your 
hearts more deeply than another, it is this — 
that if you aspire after professional distinc- 
tion (and who amongst you does not?) you 
must assiduously enrich and extend your store 
of professional knowledge by continued and 
constant observation — ^reflection — and read* 
ing. Let no opportunities escape you of per- 
sonally watching and studying for yourselves 
the diversified phenomena and results of mor- 
bid action and of remedies. And though you 
are henceforth to practise medicine as an art, 
and as a source of pecuniary emolument, still 
I beseech you, continue to look upon it and 
love it, and investigate every part of it with 
all the ardour and zeal of a science. Do not 



14 THE BEST PATRONAGE 

suppose — as Las been often alleged — that the 
study of practical medicine as a department 
of scientific knowledge, is in any respect 
incompatible with the exercise of practical 
medicine as a department of professional gain. 
It is totally the reverse. The more you know 
of disease — ^the more deeply and enthusiasti- 
cally you study its phenomena — ^the greater 
will be the interest which you will take in 
every ailment submitted to your charge, in 
every symptom of it, and in every change in 
it — an interest certainly altogether indepen- 
dent of, and immeasurably above the incentive 
of pecuniary reward, but one that is still in 
itself the surest ultimate road to that very 
result, because it is the surest means to bind 
you to your patients with all that zeal and all 
that devotion, that are so properly considered 
by the public as alone worthy of such reward. 

In struggling onwards towards fame and 
fortune in the practice of your art, place from 
the first all your hopes of advancement upon 
the breadth and extent of your medical abi- 
lities alone. If any of you have the foolish- 
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ness and temerity to trust for professional suc- 
cess to other means, be assured that you are 
embarking your hopes in frail and faithless 
vessels. I would advise no one amongst you 
to say, in the spirit of the ancient Cynic, unto 
princes, " Hold out of my sun ;'' but I would 
strenuously counsel you not on any account 
to look upon their smiles and favours as an 
only and all-sufficient light to guide your foot- 
steps forwards. Eather walk by the steady 
light of your own lamp than by the more 
dazzling, but, to you, more uncertain lustre 
borrowed from that of others. The patronage 
of power and wealth may advance your pros- 
pects to some extent, but — ^without genuine 
professional talents — they can never advance 
you far, and they can never advance you with 
certainty. And let me strongly forewarn you 
against one frequent error. Young physicians 
often dream that by extending the circle of 
their private acquaintances, they thus afford 
themselves the best chance of extending the 
circle of their private patients. In following 
out this chimerical view, much invaluable 
time is frequently lost, and — what is worse — 
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habits of pleasure and indolence are often, 
with fatal effect, substituted for those habits 
of study and exertion that are above all price. 
No man will in any case of doubt or danger 
entrust to your professional care the guardian- 
ship of his own life, or of the life of those who 
are near and dear to his heart, merely because 
you happen to be on terms of intimacy with 
him. The self-interest of human nature for- 
bids it. To have professional faith and con- 
fidence in you, he must respect you in your 
calling as a physician, and not merely in your 
character as a social friend and companion. 
The qualities for which he might esteem you 
in the latter capacity are often the very re- 
verse of those which would induce him to 
confide in you in the former. The accom- 
plishments which may render you acceptable 
in the drawing-room are not always those that 
would make your visits longed for and valued 
in the chamber of sickness and sorrow. 

I ' repeat, therefore, that if you dream of 
making patients by making friends, you will 
utterly delude yourselves and damage your 
own prospects. By your undivided devotion 
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to your profession, labour to create for your- 
selves a sound and just medical reputation — 
and that reputation will create for you 
patients. Make it thus an object with the 
public not so much to employ you for your 
interest and your advantage, as to employ 
you for their interest and their advantage. 
Commit your fortunes to your medical 
knowledge and talents, and not to any empty 
mannerism, or any servility, or affectation, or 
singularity of conduct. And do not suppose 
that you can promote your medical success 
by any other than purely medical pursuits. 
In proportion as you raise your reputation 
by any adventitious and extra-professional 
accomplishments and studies will you proba- 
bly lower your chances of advancement as 
practical physicians. Such, at least, is the 
almost invariable verdict of the public. Give, 
therefore, your whole energies to medicine ; 
and in its multiplied departments you will 
find "ample room and verge enough'' for 
the most energetic as well as the most com- 
prehensive mind. Place your faith in no 
extrinsic influences. Let your own profes- 



18 FOBMATION OF HABITS. 

sional character be the one great patron to 
whom you ever look for your professional 
advancement. 

In entering upon the active duties of 
Medical Practitioners, form your earlier 
habits of business and study with anxious 
and watchful care. 

Every man has the power of forming what 
habits he will. The same duties, however 
irksome in the first instance, when gone over 
resolutely and uninterruptedly day after day 
at the same time, are soon, by their mere 
periodic repetition, converted from tasks into 
fixed habits and sources of pleasure. Then* 
non-performance at last, will, like their very 
performance at first, become matter of pain 
and disquietude. 

The habits that you will individually 
form for the next few years, will continue 
engraven and impressed upon you for the 
remainder of life. Choose and constitute 
them, therefore, with the most solicitous care 
and anxiety, under the strong and certain 
conviction that they are for the future to be 
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your great guides and companions, either for 
good or for evil, — for your success or your 
failure in the high duties and destinies of life. 

Above all, teach yourselves carefully to 
save your time, and to methodize all your 
pursuits. 

The two great commodities which the 
Physician carries into the mart of the world 
to barter for the goods of life, are his profes- 
sional knowledge or advice, and his time. I 
have urged upon you to enlarge the quantity 
and enrich the quality of the former ; and in 
order to accomplish this great object, let me 
now solicit you to save and economize the 
latter. Let your time be a property of which 
you are truly avaricious, and of every item of 
it be able to render to yourself a proper 
reckoning. It is by carefully preserving, 
conjoining, and making diligent use of these 
broken and disjointed portions of it, which 
others thoughtlessly waste and destroy, that 
almost all the highest reputations in the 
medical profession have been formed. 

If any one amongst you will only assidu- 
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ously save up every odd moment and other- 
wise lost item of it for the next twenty years, 
and properly use these gains, you will have 
snatched, from perhaps utter waste, time 
enough to work out for yourself almost any 
reasonable reputation that the emulous am- 
bition of your heart may aspire after. You 
may thus have actually lived, at the age of 
thirty or forty, a life much longer than he 
who has already numbered his three-score 
years and ten. In one single particular, it 
has been calculated that the simple difference 
between rising at six and nine o'clock in the 
morning, for the space of forty years, is nearly 
equivalent to the addition of fifteen years to 
a man's life ! 

He who has the proper covetousness of 
time in his heart, will find out, during the 
remainder of the day, innumerable other 
opportunities of contributing to his own saving 
stock of it, by adding thereto many other 
moments and fragments which the world at 
large are profligately and recklessly casting 
away from them. 

Never lull your mind into listless idleness 
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by the self-deceit that you Lave no spare 
hours on your hands for this or for that pro- 
fessional pursuit. Look around the profession, 
and you will find that those who have most to 
do in the way of business as practitioners, 
have also apparently the most time to spare 
as observers and writers, in contributing to 
the literature, and advancing the knowledge 
both of our science and art. In their engage- 
ments with their professional brethren and 
others, they are as punctual as the shadow on 
the dial-plate. And why ? Because they have 
all their daily duties properly assorted and 
arranged; they save from loss and destruc- 
tion every possible fragment of time; and 
their very industry and precision procures 
them more true leisure than indolence can 
boast of. 

Follow out, therefore, all your profes- 
sional duties in a determinate order. Lay 
down each morning a plan for the business 
of the day, and adhere to that plan as far as 
your professional avocations will admit; — 
never postpone to a subsequent hour, and far 
less to a subsequent day, any duties which 
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you may at the moment easily accomplish ; 
— and above all, guard against allowing any 
incidental pursuits to encroach upon those 
that are strictly professional. Do every thing 
at its proper season, and you will have time 
to do every thing slowly and well. Have a 
duty for every time, and you will have time 
for every duty. 

I have been advising you to learn not to 
fritter away your time. If your object be 
high professional distinction and success, let 
me advise you, if possible still more strenu- 
ously, not to fritter away your thoughts. It 
was long ago beautifully observed by Bar- 
row, that " the spirits employed in thought, 
are apt to flutter and fly away, so that it is 
hard to fix them ; our mind being a restless 
thing, never abiding in a total cessation from 
thought, or from design ; and, like a ship in 
the sea, if not steered to some good purpose 
by reason, making no useful way,' but yet 
tossed by the waves of fancy, or driven by 
the winds of temptation somewhither." 

To make decided and useful progress in 
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our professional calling and pursuits as Phy- 
sicians, we must have a perfect power of fix- 
ing at will these fluttering spirits of thought, 
and of steadily steering that " restless thing" 
the mind, in whatever direction we may 
desire. At all times, on all occasions, 
and amidst all the numerous disturbing in- 
fluences to which the medical man is so 
constantly subjected, he should be able to 
control and command his undivided mental ' 
attention to the case or object that he may 
have before him. In the prosecution of any 
department of science, as well as in the prac- 
tice of any department of art which, like 
Medicine, requires a constant exercise of 
observation, reflection, and judgment — the 
power and habit of closely and continuously 
thinking upon the subject in hand, to the 
exclusion, for the time, of all other subjects 
— ^is one of the principal — if not the principal 
secret of success. In the power of concen- 
trating, and keeping concentrated, all the 
energies of attention and thought upon any 
given subject, consists the power of thinking 
soundly, strongly, and successfully upon that 
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subject. The possession or the want of this 
quality of the mind constitutes the main dis- 
tinction between the possession or the want 
of what the world designates — mental abili- 
ties and talents. 

The intellectual vessel — if I may follow 
out the metaphor suggested in the words that 
I have just quoted from Barrow — is not so 
very different in different men in its original 
building and materials, as in the labour, 
care, and watchfulness, with which it is 
stored and fitted out by education for the 
voyage of life ; — ^in the vigilance and skill 
with which it is worked and conducted on- 
ward in its progress over the rough sea of 
the world ; — and, most especially of all, in the 
undeviating steadiness with which it is steered 
by the hand of discipline in steady courses of 
utility and importance, or allowed by idle- 
ness and neglect, to toss about at the mercy 
of every passing thought — ever in motion, but 
never moving in any direct or profitable 
track. Sir Isaac Newton, the immortal pupil 
of Barrow, whose gigantic genius and intel- 
lectual strength have since fixed upon him the 
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admiration and wonder of his race, modestly 
averred, that his mental superiority, if any, 
consisted, in his own opinion, only of unusual 
powers of patient thought and industry. The 
unparalleled greatness in the results of his 
thoughts was owing, according to his own in- 
terpretation, merely to his habit of unparal- 
leled endurance and assiduity in the exercise 
of thinking. With probably more truth. Dr. 
Armstrong observed, that " genius in a medi- 
cal man is nothing more than the habit of 
patient observation and reflection." This 
habit of strong mental attention and concen- 
trated mental activity, is one which all of you 
should struggle diligently to increase and 
improve, — and you may all increase and im- 
prove it ; — ^for in every man the habit itself is 
more a conquest gained by self-discipline, 
than a quality conferred by nature; — ^it is 
more an acquired than an original power 
and attribute of the mind ; — its varieties in 
different individuals are more the result of 
varieties in our mental education, than of 
varieties in our mental constitution. 
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Ever cautiously guard against either your 
mind or body being degraded into that most 
debasing of all slavery — the self-slavery of 
indolence. Do not vainly flatter yourselves, as 
is too often done by the young members of our 
profession, that, in the chances of our calling, 
fortune may, while you still repose in drowsy 
sloth and idleness, search you out in order to 
lay her gifts at your feet. To obtain these 
gifts you must arise and actively pursue her. 
Industry and diligence are the only offerings 
on your part for which either fortune or fame 
will exchange with you the riches of their 
rewards. No certain advance to a high pro- 
fessional standing can be made, except it be 
purchased by the free expenditure of such 
coin and currency. 

If any of you ever come to speak of your 
expectations and prospects always withering 
under the evil eye of a luckless fate, be assured 
beforehand that you are only, in disguised 
terms, so far confessing to yourselves and to 
others your own apathy and misconduct. 
Misfortune and mismanagement are terms 
much more synonymous in reality than man- 
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kind in general will believe. In all our 
worldly pursuits, as in all our professional 
studies, we are liable to be conquered, more 
by our own supineness than by the difficul- 
ties of our undertakings — ^more by ourselves 
than by our subjects. You are each endowed 
with the proper elements of success, if you 
will only properly use them. If you labour 
honourably, diligently, and indefatigably in 
your calling, few or none of you will find 
cause for ultimate complaint. " Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might." 
Do not wait for special and favourable cir- 
cumstances, but work always as if special and 
favourable circumstances were already actu- 
ally present. Do not withhold your blows 
till the iron is heated, but strike it till it be- 
comes hot. Never spare yourselves in your 
efforts. The finished and perfect statue can 
only be elaborated from the block by hundreds 
and thousands of patient and assiduous strokes 
of the chisel. Your professional character 
and knowledge can only be elaborated by a 
similar course of unremitting diligence and 
labour. In medicine, as in other avocations. 
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be assured that no man ever reached, and that 
no man ever can reach, great reputation and 
great excellence without great exertion. With 
the necessary exertion the humblest amongst 
you are certain to rise ; — without it, the high- 
est amongst you are as certain to fall. 

In starting on the journey of active life, 
plant before your mind's eye an exalted 
standard of professional excellence, as a high, 
and, it may be, distant land-mark, which you 
predetermine to strain every nerve to reach. 
If you thus set an exalted mark before you, 
the very elevation of your aim will impart a 
corresponding elevation of tone and character 
to all your motives and actions. You may 
fail in entirely reaching the high goal before 
you, but the very effort to reach it will add 
to the vigour of your professional powers and 
reputation. You cannot all be Hunters and 
Bells, CuUens and Thomsons, Abercrombies 
and Alisons, but you may all be greater and 
more distinguished men than you otherwise 
would be, if you will hold their noble ex- 
amples in view, and emulate their habits of 
indefatigable application and industry. And 
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be not dismayed by apparent difficulties in 
the road to professional distinction. Let these 
difficulties not enervate, but rather stimulate 
you onwards with powers re-excited and 
sharpened by their very opposition. The 
timorous and irresolute only are intimidated 
and daunted by them. There are few or no 
obstacles that will not disappear before 
determined industry and intrepidity. Like 
shadowy and unsubstantial phantoms will 
they vanish from your path, if you have only 
the moral boldness to confront and grapple 
with them. They will fly before your steady 
and onward progress, as the " visible horizon 
flies before the advance of the traveller, A 
passionate desire and an unwearied will can 
perform impossibilities, or what seem to be 
such to the cold and the feeble. If you do but 
go on, some unforeseen path will open among 
the hills." The road before you to profes- 
sional eminence may in some parts seem 
dangerous and forbidding, but it contains no 
obstructions sufficient to arrest or turn back 
the step of him who traverses it with a spirit 
of steady and settled resolution ; — it may be 
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long, but patience and perseverance are in- 
fallible passports through, it ; — and here, as 
elsewhere, — ^in yours as in other pursuits, — 
an indomitable determination to succeed is in 
itself the surest guide and conductor to ulti- 
mate success. 

Hitherto, I have been calling upon you to 
enlarge and extend, by every means in your 
power, the sum of your professional know- 
ledge, with a view to your own personal 
considerations and personal prospects. But 
there is another and a higher view under 
which I would beg to urge upon you the 
same considerations. You are to practise 
your profession now, not only under a sense 
of the duties which you owe to yourselves, 
but still more under a sense of the higher 
and heavier duties which you owe to your 
patients. 

When the medical man first settles down 
in practice, he, by the mere act of this settle- 
ment, enters into a kind of moral contract 
with those who are to become his patients. 
They, on their part, agree to entrust entirely 
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to his professional care and keeping, property 
which, to them, is greater than the riches of 
Croesus — their health, namely, and their lives. 
He, on his part, pledges to protect and pre- 
serve for them these inestimable gifts, by all 
the best directed means that medical science 
has devised. Though it may be argued that 

" It is not writ so in the bond," 

yet the obligation is not the less real. The 
contract, though silent, is not the less solemn. 
It is a grave and inviolable bond of duty and 
conscience on the part of the practitioner — 
one of faith and confidence on the part of the 
patient. See to it, therefore, that you are al- 
ways prepared to fulfil perfectly and promptly 
your portion of the conditions of this im- 
portant and rigorous mutual contract. What- 
ever is, under its seal, communicated to you 
as a matter of professional confidence, must 
ever remain buried within your own breasts 
in all the silence and secrecy of the grave. 
Whenever called upon for your aid, you are 
bound by duty, law, and honour, to obey the 
summons. If busied and immersed in ^ any 
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engagement, then must that engagement be 
instantly broken, unless it be purely a pro- 
fessional one. The time of the medical prac- 
titioner is at every moment at the command 
of every man except himself; it is not strictly 
liis — it belongs to his suffering fellow-crea- 
tures. He is altogether, in effect, more their 
property than his own. And be ever waiting 
and watching, in full and complete readiness, 
for the heavy obligation of practical knowledge 
which your duty to your patients imposes on 
you. Keep your minds and thoughts always 
attuned to the exercise of your profession, 
and amply stored with every information that 
can be required. " Erectly citati^ armati jam 
esse dehemus.^^ In all cases, your responsibi- 
lity is great ; in cases of doubt and danger, 
it often becomes fearfully so. The fellow- 
being whom you have persuaded to confide 
in you may then have his life saved by your 
professional knowledge, or sacrificed by your 
professional ignorance. Difiiculties and sud- 
den emergencies will constantly spring up 
around you. It is at these moments that you 
will find summoned at once, into full play 
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and force, all the depth and soundness of 
your professional abilities and acquirements. 
Under such circumstances, it is only the con- 
viction of a perfect knowledge of the nature 
and treatment of the case before you — as 
derived from a perfect previous study of, 
and acquaintance with it, in all its varied 
details — that can impart to your minds all 
that calmness of self-possession, and all that 
promptitude of decision and of action that 
the exigency may demand. It is such con- 
viction alone that can properly direct and 
determine the measures of the physician, on 
those occasions, when the trembling balance 
of life and death is dependent on the very 
next step that he ventures to take. It is such 
conviction alone that guides and steadies the 
hand of the surgeon in those trying moments, 
when danger and death hover around every 
touch of his knife. 

In the practice of your profession cherish 
and foster within your hearts a spirit of true 
benevolence towards your patients and fel- 
low-beings. 
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Nature has happily ordained it as one of 
the great laws on which she has founded our 
moral happiness, that the performance of 
offices of love and kindness to others should 
be a genuine and never-failing source of 
pleasure to our own breasts. It is thus 
strictly as well as poetically true, 

" That, seeking other's good, we find our own." 

So strongly, indeed, is the promotion by 
us of the weal and happiness of other mem- 
bers of the family of man not less agreat moral 
obligation than a great moral gratification — 
not less our duty than our reward — ^that some 
metaphysicians have believed that all practi- 
cal virtue is ultimately resolvable into practi- 
cal benevolence. 

The exercise of the profession upon which 
you are about to enter is, when followed out 
in its proper spirit, a continued realization of 
active beneficence, and in this view a con- 
tinued source of moral satisfaction and happi- 
ness to the generous heart. The objects and 
the powers of your art are alike great and 
elevated. Your aim is, as far as possible, to 
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alleviate human suflfering, and lengthen out 
human existence. Your ambition is to glad- 
den as well as to prolong the course of human 
life, by warding off disease as the greatest of 
mortal evils, and by restoring health, and 
even at times reason itself, as the greatest of 
mortal blessings. If I may bon'ow the beau- 
tiful language of the author of " The Vil- 
lage"— 

" Glorious your aim, — to ease the labouring heart, 
To war with death, and stop his flying dart ; 
To trace the source whence the fierce contest grew, 
And life's short lease on easier terms renew ; 
To calm the frenzy of the burning brain, 
And heal the tortures of imploring pain ; 
Or, when more powerful ills all eflforts brave, 
To ease the victim no device can save. 
And smooth the stormy passage to the grave.** 

I repeat it, — if you follow out these the 
noble objects of your profession in a proper 
spirit of love and kindness to your race, the 
pure light of benevolence will shed around 
the path of your toils and labours a bright- 
ness and beauty, that will faithfully cheer you 
onwards, and keep your steps from being 
weary in well-doing — ^while, if you practise 
the art that you profess with a cold-hearted 
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view to its results merely as a matter of lucre 
and trade, your course will be as dark and 
miserable, as that low and grovelling lust 
that dictates it. I make these remarks in 
relation to your practice and conduct as 
individual members of the profession. No 
one can question that, in this country at least, 
the character of the purest benevolence must 
be accorded to our profession as a whole. 
"Go," says an eloquent writer, "into the 
abodes of the sick, and the poor and deserted ; 
wherever there is disease or distress, there will 
you find some medical practitioner exercising 
his glorious art, — patiently, freely, and fear- 
lessly, for those whom poverty or vice, or the 
breath of the pestilence has deprived of every 
other friend. Or, again, follow him among 
the higher classes of patients, and you will 
find him there the friend and honest adviser 
of those who can seldom hear truth from any 
other lips " — " ministering hope and comfort 
to the sick, reviving expiring life, or soothing 
the bed of death for the drooping spirit, by 
counteracting the depressing influence of those 
maladies that might otherwise rob the philo- 
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sopher of his fortitude, and the Christian of 
his consolation." 

I have spoken of the duties which you owe 
to yourselves, and the duties you owe to your 
patients. If the limits of the present address 
had permitted, I would fain now have added a 
few observations on your duties to your medi- 
cal brethren. In no walk is the young Physi- 
cian more apt to err, than in attempting to 
follow out the mutual rules of ethics and 
etiquette observed among medical men. The 
error may be from pure ignorance, and not 
from intention, but the verdict is always 
severe. Let me only state that here, as in 
other circumstances of life, you will find the 
beautiful and golden rule of — do unto others 
as you would have that others do unto you — 
universally applicable. And let me counsel 
you, '4f it be possible, as much as lieth in 
you, live peaceably with all men.'' Never 
disparage the practice or the character of any 
one of your medical brethren ; — ^never inter- 
fere in any way or on any account in the 
treatment of any patients except your own ; — 
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and whatever you do or say in the exercise 
and conduct of your calling, do it as if the 
eyes of the whole profession saw you, — speak 
it as if all their ears heard you. 

On this matter permit me to add one word 
more : — ever guard against allowing feelings 
of professional invidiousness to instil their 
canker into your soul. The gifts and rewards 
of the profession may be occasionally awarded 
by the public with injustice ; but such ad- 
judgment is certainly the exception and not 
the rule. If another happen to outstrip you 
in your professional course, let it rouse up 
within you, not a spirit of malicious envy, 
but a spirit of generous emulation; — ^let it 
lead not to feelings of repining and to relaxa- 
tion in your efforts, but let it rather urge you 
onward with a stronger and more determined 
energy of action. Whatever ground you do 
gain, gain it by fair and open competition. 
Never allow the darker part of your nature 
to persuade you to the attempt of overtaking 
him who has distanced you in the race of life, 
by any unjust efforts to lame the character, 
and thus diminish the speed of your adver- 
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sary. And if such attempts are made by 
others upon you, have no dread of them — ^if 
you are armed strong in honesty — ^if you have 
pursued — what every man who respects either 
his own honour, or the honour of his profes- 
sion must always pursue — a line, namely, of 
irreproachable truth, and unbending rectitude 
of conduct. " Be thou as pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny." In as far, how- 
ever, as regards your personal feelings, the 
self-knowledge of your own pure uprightness 
and integrity will always serve you as an 
impenetrable panoply — robur et aes triplex — 
against the most sharp and cunning shafts 
that others may choose to aim at you; — the 
self-approval of your own conscience will be 
always to your own heart an infallible anti- 
dote against their poison ;=— and, again, as far 
as regards your worldly interests, rest assured 
of thii? — th,at the world itself will seldom or 
never allow you to suffer from any unjust 
attacks uttered by the tongue of professional 
slander — or from any false detractions dic- 
tated by a mere spirit of crooked malice. 
In recommending you, as I have now 
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done, to cultivate earnestly, for your own 
professional reputation, and your own per- 
sonal happiness, the higher intellectual and 
moral qualities of your nature, do not sup- 
pose that I ask you to accomplish what is 
beyond the might and compass of any one of 
you. All of you possess the requisite ele- 
ments and powers for doing so ; it is only ne- 
cessary for you to exert them properly. All 
of you may so cultivate your minds, as to 
become useful and distinguished members of 
your profession. All of you may so cultivate 
your hearts, as to become virtuous and hon- 
oured members of society. Certainly neither 
the one object nor the other can be attained 
without vigorous efforts and resolute self-dis- 
oipline on your part ; but in these very efforts, 
and in that very discipline and its results, 
will you find for yourselves, a pure and con- 
stant well-spring of intellectual and moral 
enjoyment. The most certain path to hap- 
piness is the path of action and duty. 

But I have already detained you too long 
with these rambling and desultory remarks. 
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I will not venture to encroacli further upon 
your time and patience, though the subjects 
I have already adverted to would of them- 
selves require hours and days — not minutes, 
for their proper consideration and discussion. 
In the mean time, however, I must have 
done. The fetters of academic discipline are 
now — and for ever — to be struck from you. 
You are about to pass from the closet of the 
student into the busy and bustling scenes of 
active life. The great city of the world is 
already throwing open her gates to receive 
you. Through that city you must now pass, 
" whether through its darkness or its splen- 
dour — its profligacy or its virtue — its misery 
or its happiness ; and in it, all the honours of 
time and 6f immortality are to be gained or 
to be lost." The avenues to its temples of 
fame and happiness are as open to you now, 
as they ever were to any of your predecessors. 
The approaches to them are, as heretofore, 
beset on either side by ten thousand tempta- 
tions. Pursue earnestly and undeviatingly 
the direct course of Christian and professional 

duty, and then you need fear not. But 

2 c 
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tremble if you allow yourself to be drawn 
aside from it at any one point. Temptations 
that may at first lure you from your path 
with the gentle touch of a grace or a pleasure, 
will — ^if yielded to — soon hold you with the 
iron grasp of a giant. Your fature career is 
a matter of your own selection ; and will be 
regulated by the conduct which you choose 
to follow. That career may be one of happi- 
ness or of self-regret — one of honour or of 
obscurity — one of wealth or of poverty. 
During it the present fond hopes of profes- 
sional fame and fortune that breathe in the 
breasts of all of you, may be won or lost — 
may be fulfilled or falsified — may be nobly 
realized or ignobly ruined. 

The one or other result is, I repeat, not a 
matter of chance^ but a matter of choice on 
your part. Your diligence and industry for 
the next few years of your life will almost in- 
evitably secure for you the one : — ^your apathy 
and indolence will almost inevitably entail 
upon you the other. May God in His infinite 
goodness enable you to select the wiser and 
the better path ; and may you ever be found 
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asking for and relying upon the arm of His 
omnipotence, as the only sure and steady 
guide of your footsteps through it ; so that, 
when the journey of life is drawing to its 
close, you may have it in your power to 
look — backwards upon time without remorse, 
and forwards upon eternity without fear. 
Such at least is the earnest and sincere hope 
of my Colleagues and myself in sending you 
out into the world as Practitioners ; and such 
is the heartfelt wish and prayer with which 
I must — in as far as regards your official 
relations to us as Students — now bid you — 
Farewell. 



II.-ON THE PROSPECTS OF YOUNG 
PHYSICIANS. 

AN ADDRESS TO THE NEWLY MADE MEDICAL GRA- 
DUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, IST 
AUGUST 1855. 

Gentlemen — It falls this year to my lot 
to address to you a few valedictory remarks, 
on behalf of my professorial brethren and my- 
self, before we now separate — and separate 
for ever — as professors and pupils. These 
remarks, however, will be brief; as I know 
your impatience to be set free from this — the 
last and only remaining link in the chain of 
academic restraint. For, though it be true 
that the absolute shortness of human life is a 
constant and common theme of regret, yet it 
is equally true, that all of us anxiously press 
and hasten from one step and stage of human 
existence, upward and onward to the next, 
sorely begrudging, in this railway race of 
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existence, all detentions and delays. You 
are to-day arrived at what is perhaps the 
most important station in this journey, for 
you have now reached, and are about to cross, 
the great boundary-line between the light 
academic life of the young student, and the 
hard practical life of actual manhood. Ere 
you pass this line, however, allow me, in 
right of my office as your Promoter, to stand 
athwart your path for a few minutes, and 
speak of the prospects, and of the objects and 
obligations which await you on its further 
side, as medical practitioners. 

And, first, let me venture to warn you, in 
all kindliness of spirit, that the bright and 
brilliant hopes which some— which perhaps 
most of you— entertain of rapid and almost 
immediate success in medical life, are, I fear, 
doomed to certain failure. I speak specially 
of the Graduates among you who are about 
to engage in civil practice ; and these consti- 
tute a vast majority of your number. For 
the painfiil trammels and degrading neglect 
to which medical officers in the public ser- 
vices of the British army and navy are still 
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SO discreditably subjected, are such as debar 
and deter men of ability and independent 
spirit from permanently joining their ranks. 
Besides, even the very highest grades of the 
public medical service, are scarcely in them- 
selves objects of honourable ambition. The 
gentleman who is at this moment at the head 
of the medical department of our great army 
in the East — a physician, I believe, of high 
talents and energy. Dr. Hall — undergoes all 
the enormous responsibilities and work of 
that ofl&ce, and all the enormous abuse and 
obloquy too, connected with the discharge of 
it, for a salary of two guineas a day — an 
income far less than that made by many a 
second or third rate village apothecary in 
England. Most of you, I repeat, are destined 
for civil practice ; and again I warn you, 
that, as the general rule, such practice rarely 
or never comes speedily, in a pecuniary form, 
to the young physician, however high his 
aspirations, and however great his talents 
may be. The same fact holds true of most 
other professions and trades; but it holds, 
and has ever held, especially true of medi- 
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cine. We have Kttle or nothing on record to 
unfold to us the secret history of the early- 
struggles, trials, and difficulties of medical 
practitioners, except in the published biogra- 
phies of a few of those men, whose supreme 
talents have ultimately carried them to the 
very foremost rank in their profession. The 
history of these princes and chiefs of the me- 
dical art is, in every known instance, I believe, 
an illustration of what I allude to — the slow- 
ness and difficulty with which practice, or at 
least remunerative practice, gathers around 
the door of the young physician, — especially in 
our larger communities and cities. A former 
graduate of this University, Dr. John Cheyne, 
who, a quarter of a century ago, was by far 
the busiest and best employed physician in 
Dublin, tells us in his interesting autobiogra- 
phy, that during the first half of his second 
year's settlement in the Irish capital, and 
when he had already reached the thirty- 
fourth year of his age — (an age which it will 
be long before some of you yet attain), — his 
fees only amounted to about three guineas. 
Nine years subsequently, he was making 
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£5000 annually. Not above one or two phy- 
sicians in London ever drew, I believe, a 
larger professional income, or perhaps ever 
advanced more early into full practice than 
Dr. Chambers ; yet, during the fifth year of 
his practice, when he was already thirty-four 
or thirty-five years of age, he did not receive 
above £211 in fees. Seventeen years subse- 
quently, his annual professional income is 
stated to have reached nearly to £9000. His 
great predecessor in high London practice. 
Dr. Matthew Baillie, drew above £11,000 in 
one year ; and yet with all the. interest of the 
Hunters and others, to aid him in his outset, 
his first march upwards was, like that" of all 
others, very slow and difficult, and to quote 
the words of his biographer. Dr. Wardrop, 
before "he found himself fairly established 
in practice," he had been already for tjr:el'Ve 
years physician to St. George's Hospital, and 
for nearly twenty years a medical lecturer. 
Dr. Baillie's uncle, the celebrated Dr. Wil- 
liam Hunter, who spent a large fortune, 
gained by his profession alone, upon the col- 
lection of that splendid museum which now 

D 
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enriches the University of Glasgow, was so 
hard-pressed for money during the years of 
his earlier struggles in London practice, that 
he was obliged to postpone for a fortnight 
the commencement of his third season of lec- 
tures, in consequence of not having money 
enough to pay the expense of the usual class 
advertisements. Nor have our greatest sur- 
geons been usually more successful than these 
our greatest physicians, in the first stages of 
their professional career. In 1788, the son 
of an English clergyman attended the medi- 
cal classes of this University, and lived on 
the third flat in Bristo Street, in a room 
which cost him six shillings and sixpence a 
week. In after life, when swaying the sur- 
gical sceptre of England, as Sir Astley Cooper, 
his professional income, in one single year^ 
amounted to £23,000; and yet, during the 
first twelvemonths after he settled down in 
London, and was working as a lecturer on 
anatomy and surgery, his receipts from pri- 
vate practice only amounted to five guineas. 
The distinguished surgeon, who, by Sir Ast- 
ley 's death, was left at the head of the sur- 
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gical school of London, Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
did not, as we are told, in a late biographical 
sketch of him, get into " full practice" till 
1825 ; yet he had been lecturing, practising, 
and publishing since 180»5, or for twenty long 
years previously. '^ I well remember," ob- 
serves Sir Benjamin, in one of his published 
works, and when speaking of the early strug- 
gles and disappointments of young medical 
practitioners, " I well remember, in relation 
to myself, how often, in the intervals of occu- 
pations, I have contemplated, with some- 
thing like dismay, the prospect which lay 
before me." Almost all medical men have, 
I believe, had occasion, in early profes- 
sional life, to participate more or less deeply 
in that feeling. All my medical colleagues 
around me, will probably, like myself, be 
ready to subscribe to the truth of the obser- 
vation, in their own individual instances. 
No doubt, also, fate holds in store a similar 
destiny for you. And, if a period of proba- 
tion and trial is thus ready to meet you at 
the outset of professional life, be you also 
ready, with brave and stout hearts, to meet it. 
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This impending period, however, of watch- 
ing and probation, cannot and dare not be 
with you a period of rest and idleness* On 
the contrary — if you do not wish to sink 
even below mediocrity — ^your pursuit of me- 
dical knowledge, during this period, must be 
increased instead of diminished, quickened 
instead of slackened. It must be, in truth, 
a term of fresh and fervent professional study 
— of earnest and manful professional work. 
For, during it, you have to confirm and cor- 
rect, and— still more — ^to extend and enlarge 
your present stock of information, on a thou- 
sand different points, and in a thousand diffe- 
rent directions. 

In the practice of some ancient continental 
jmiversities, it was formerly the custom to 
present the medical Graduate, on the day on 
which he gained his doctorship, with a ring, 
a barette, an open and a shut book. The ring 
betokened the solemn espousals of the young 
Graduate to the medical profession. The 
barette indicated that he was, at the same 
time, set apart and consecrated as a Priest to 
Science. The open book was given as an em- 
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blem of the things already taught to him ; 
while the more significant closed volume, with 
which he was presented, was meant to typify 
that far larger and greater extent of profes- 
sional knowledge which it was yet the study 
and business of his life to acquire. You have 
specially to peruse, and fervently pore over, 
the pages of this last volume, during the next 
few important, and to you, indeed, priceless 
preparatory years of professional life. On the 
way in which you use or abuse these years of 
your existence, doubtless, depends in a great 
measure, yOur ultimate success or ultimate 
failure in your professional career. During 
the next lustrum or two of life, you cannot 
reasonably hope to collect any large amount 
of medical fees, but you must collect, during it, 
a vast storehouse of medical knowledge ; you 
cannot expect to "make money" — but you 
have each to do what is of still higher ulti- 
mate moment, viz., to make for yourselves such 
a professional reputation as will, in the end, 
bring you competence, if not riches ; — for in 
that reputation truly lies the whole secret 
alchemy of professional success. You have, 
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above all, to familiarize yourselves practically, 
and by incessant study and experience, with 
the actual phenomena and treatment of dis- 
eases. And do not argue yourselves into indo- 
lence, and the neglect of this, on the plea that 
you, forsooth, can have no proper opportuni- 
ties of doing so. An active heart and a will- 
ing hand, will ever find plenty of work to do. 
Wherever you may settle down in this world, 
you will have around you abundance of the 
sick poor. The professional care and charge 
of them has always been the heritage of the 
young physician ; and when viewed in all its 
bearings, it is a rich heritage too. Amid them 
or others, you must render yourselves familiar 
with all the many unteachable items and 
details of actual practice ; and you will ela- 
borate and extend the practical knowledge 
of your profession, as well in attendance 
upon the pauper as upon the millionnaire. 
For in the richest of your patients, you will 
find, after all, only a sick brother man ; and 
the poorest patient, for whom you will ever 
prescribe, is — nothing less, and nothing 
more. 
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There are other matters pertaining more 
personally to yourselves, which you have spe- 
cially to attend to during the next few years 
of your professional probation and prepara- 
tion. You have, each of you, to endeavour, 
as far as in you lies, to mould and form your 
moral and intellectual characters, both as men 
and as physicians, so that you may be able 
to discharge, with all possible happiness to 
yourselves, and with all possible profit to your 
patients, the personal duties connected with 
your professional calling. In all your com- 
munings, either with your own hearts or with 
the world, in all your intercourse with men, 
and books, and nature, strive to cultivate and 
strengthen every good principle and qualifi- 
cation that can adorn the character of the true 
physician, — application, energy, self-reliance, 
gentleness, cheerfulness. On the other hand, 
search out, each of you, in a faithful and 
humble spirit, your own individual faults and 
deficiencies of character (for who amongst us 
is free from them?) and early and earnestly 
strive to correct them. In the language of 
Chilo, ^' Man, know yourself!" and again, in 
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the language of a far higher authority, " Phy- 
sician, heal thyself!" Uproot in your mental 
characters and habits whatever is evil, and 
try to replace it with whatever is good. Re- 
member, the garden of the mind is always 
certain of itself to grow weeds, if you do not 
train it to grow flowers. 

The profession which you have this day 
espoused, is, as I have already strongly stated, 
beset with early struggles and difficulties ; 
but it is one also in which, to quote the words 
again of Sir Benjamin Brodie, " no one who 
uses the means proper for the purpose, will 
fail to succeed sufficiently to gratify a reason- 
able ambition." " You must," he adds else- 
where, '' persevere, and you may do so in the 
full assurance that the reward will come." 
Medicine, however, is not a profession which 
almost ever leads to the actual accumulation 
of very great wealth. Large fortunes are 
rarely made in it ; far more rarely, I believe, 
than in any other profession or trade which 
it is possible to name. If the ambition and 
object of your hearts, therefore, is the mere 
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acquisition of money, then throw your newly 
won medical honours aside, and go at once to 
the mill or to the mine — to the counting- 
house, or to the exchange. They offer far more 
sure and ready avenues to hoarded wealth 
than medicine does. But surely the secret of 
a human being s usefulness and happiness in 
this life does not really consist, as many seem 
to fancy, in merely accumulatingmoney . There 
are other objects and aims far more noble, and 
far more worthy of the gifts and powers which 
God has given you in trust. You are educated 
and destined for higher work, and for holier 
uses and purposes, than the greedy grubbing 
up of gold, either out of earth-holes at Ballarat, 
or out of the pockets of your patients. You 
have undertaken to-day — and for life-service 
too — a charge and a commission of far more 
honour and dignity to yourselves, and of far 
more moment and importance to your species. 
All, I believe, will willingly grant that the 
clerical profession stands in unspeakable im- 
portance above the medical, and above all 
other professions, inasmuch as the interests 
of the soul are infinitely more momentous 
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than the interests of the body, and the con- 
cerns of eternity infinitely more weighty than 
any concerns of time. But the profession 
which you have this day adopted, is, in many 
respects, the most important secular profes- 
sion which a man can possibly follow. Its 
importance depends upon the priceless value 
of the objects of the physician's constant care 
and study, viz., the guardianship of the health 
and of the lives of our brother men, and the 
defence of the human body and human mind 
against the attacks and eflfects of disease. 
Other pursuits become insignificant in their 
objects, when placed in contrast with this. 
The agriculturist bestows all his professional 
care and study upon the rearing of crops and 
cattle ; the merchant spends his energies and 
attention upon his goods and his commissions; 
the engineer upon his iron wheels and rails ; 
the sailor upon his ships and freights; the 
banker upon his bills and his bonds ; and the 
manufacturer upon his spindles and their 
products. But what, after all, are machinery 
and merchandise — shares and stocks — consols 
and prices-current — or the rates of cargoes 
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and cattle— of corns and cottons — in compari- 
son with the inestimable value and importance 
of the health and the very lives of those fel- 
low-men, who everywhere move and breathe 
and speak and act around us? What are 
any, or what are all of these objects, when 
contrasted with the most precious and valued 
gift of God to earth — human life. And what 
would not the greatest and most successful 
followers of such varied callings give out of 
their own professional stores, for the restora- 
tion of health, and for the prolongation of 
life — if the first were once lost to them, or 
if the other were merely menaced by the 
dreaded and blighting finger of disease ? 

Medicine has, I repeat, no large promises 
of wealth and fortune to oflfer to its votaries. 
Nor can it profess, either, to attract followers 
to its standard by the hopes of heraldic ranks 
and titles, or the glitter of coronets. If your 
souls long after such worldly honours, then 
leave the sick-room and hospital-ward, and 
go in search of them where they are alone to 
be found — ^in the senate-room, in the forum, 
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or in the camp. You may have a chance — 
though not a very great chance — of obtaining 
such an object, if you will successfully devote 
your life-blood and energies to serve or mis- 
serve your country in connection with any 
leading political party — ^it matters not which, 
as all are uppermost by turns. Or if, as a 
lawyer, or rather as a law-pleader, you will 
particularly distinguish yourself above your 
fellows, so as to 

" make the worse appear 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels ;" 

then, betimes the ermined gown of the judge 
may bedeck your shoulders. But, above all, 
perhaps, the easiest and surest path at this 
moment to a comer in the peerage book is, 
for a man to destroy diligently and success- 
fully, as a soldier, as many as possible of his 
fellow-men. These, and other such deeds 
may gain for you, in this world, nobility and 
titles. Medicine, at all events, has no such 
bribes to oflfer you ; — and perhaps it is fortu- 
nate, after all, for the purity and character of 
medical science, that it is so. Yet, does it 
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not seem strange in the abstract, that such 
should be the settled practice of a community 
generally reckoned civilized, such as ours? 
In these stirring times, for instance, when 
there are ringing, ever and anon, in our ears, 
the sounds of distant battle, and when the 
minds of young and old are carried away by 
the 

" Pride, pomp, and circumstance of ^tonoiw war," 

look for one single moment at the respective 
claims upon the gratitude of human nature 
pertaining to the profession of arms and to the 
profession of physic. And let me cite their 
relative worth and work in the words of one 
who belonged to neither of these two profes- 
sions : — 

" How striking is the contrast," says 
Robert Hall, " betwixt the art of medicine 
and the art of war ! The last of these, war, 
has for its object the destruction, the first the' 
preservation of the species. The mind of 
the warrior teems with the machinations of 
ruin, and anxiously revolves, among different 
schemes that present themselves, which of 
them shall scatter destruction to the widest 
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extent, and with the surest aim ; his progress 
is marked by devastation and blood, by de- 
populated fields and smoking villages, and 
the laurels that he wins are bedewed with the 
tears of widows and orphans. The acclama- 
tions which he wins from one portion of 
his species, are answered by the curses and 
execrations of another; and the delusive 
splendour, the proud and imposing array 
with which he continues to gild the horrors 
of his profession, are but the pomp and retinue 
of the King of Terrors. The art of healing 
proceeds (with a silence and secrecy, like the 
great processes of nature) to scatter blessings 
on all within its reach; and the couch of 
sickness, the silent retreat of sorrow and 
despair, are the scene of its triumphs." " The 
mind of a physician," Mr. Hall further ob- 
serves, '^ is continually pregnant with expe- 
dients for the mitigation of pain, the extinction 
of disease, and the prolongation of life ; — ^a 
course of thinking which fails not to cultivate 
and mature the seeds of benevolence. His 
success is in exact proportion to the benefits 
he imparts ; and his triumphs are signalized 
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by the tears of gratitude, the gratulations of 
friendship, and the raptures of returning 
health." 

To these eloquent remarks, let me only 
add, that even in the two relative competi- 
tions by the soldier and the physician — the* 
one for the destruction, and the other for the 
preservation of the lives of his fellow-men, 
the efforts of medicine have immensely out- 
stripped the efforts of war. 

During the last year there have died 
directly in battle, or from the effects of 
war, on the banks of the Alma, and within 
and around Sebastopol, perhaps some 80,000 
or 100,000 men. But among the population 
of the four principal nations engaged in the 
present war, one single medical discovery — 
vaccination — saves from otherwise certain 
death, in every single year, more than double^ 
that number of human lives. Indeed, a single 
drop of contemned cow-pox matter, with its 
infinite power of multiplication, is far more 
potent to save human life, than all the war- 
implements and inventions, contained in all 
the arsenals and citadels in the world, are 
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potent to destroy it. For making a discovery, 
by which the lives of tens and hundreds of 
thousands of his fellow-men have thus been, 
and continue to be annually saved, the Par- 
liament of Great Britain grudgingly rewarded 
Dr. Jenner — first with ten, and then with 
twenty thousand pounds. But if, on the con- 
trary, any soldier should at this moment 
discover a means, or so exercise the present 
powers of his art, as to destroy effectually, 
by one fell swoop in war, even fifty or a 
hundred thousand human lives, he would 
doubtless be in a very fair way to obtain the 
coronet and pension of a Baron or an Earl ; 
and if the human slaughter which he com- 
mitted were only doubled, or at all events 
trebled, probably a Marquisate or a Dukedom 
might be his award. Yet how true and terse 
was the letter of the old Syracusan physician, 
Menecrates, to King Philip of Macedon : "It 
is,'' boldly wrote that disciple of Esculapius 
to the royal warrior, " it is your work to kill 
men ; it is my work to save them." And, 
begging the pardon of our military friends, I 
stand here and maintain, that the profession of 
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Menecrates was, and is, a more exalted and a 
more glorious profession than that of Philip ! 

The great majority of the newly-made 
physicians, forming your ranks here to-day, 
are natives of Europe, and of the British 
islands. But among your numbers are also 
Graduates collected from many other diflfer- 
ent parts of the world — from America, from 
Asia, and from Africa.** To this University, 
situated though it be almost on the utter- 
most verge of Europe, these gentlemen have 
come, in search of medical education and 
medical knowledge, like (if I may use the 
words of Milton) 

" Embassies from regions far remote 

In various habits ; 

Some from farthest south 

Syene, and where the shadow both way falls ; 
Meroe, Nilotic isle ; and more to East .... 
From India and the Golden Chersonese." 

To all of these strangers and natives of 
other lands, I am sure that you, Mr. Princi- 
pal and Colleagues, will willingly join me, 

* On the occasion on which this address was given, there 
were seventeen Graduates from America, Asia, and Africa. 

2 D 
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both in offering our best congratulations on 
tlie medical honours which they have this 
day won, and in wishing them a safe and 
happy return to those distant homes and 
hearths, where the warm welcome of many 
a dear relative and fond Mend impatiently 
awaits them. But there are also, among these 
strangers and sojourners at our University 
this year, some young graduates who do not 
belong even to the same section of the great 
family of man as we ourselves do. 

We have all of us, for example, rejoiced 
on this occasion, to welcome here to the 
" surarai honores medicince^^' one who has come 
to study medicine from a distance of some 
15,000 or 20,000 miles ; from a kingdom the 
most marvellous in the world — a kingdom 
which, at this present hour, contains within 
its enchanted wall, one whole third of the 
living human race ; from a community that 
has remained in nearly the same state of 
strange stereotyped civilization for the last 
twenty or thirty centuries, and that knew of 
the mariner's compass, and small-pox inocu- 
lation, long, long before these great truths 
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wete dreamed of by the learned in Europe ; 
from an empire that was comparatively ad- 
vanced in various useful arts and sciences, 
and in medicine among the others, in those 
far distant times, when Julius Caesar first in- 
vaded Britain, and when our rude and savage 
ancestors in these islands were still tattooing 
their skins with woad, and offering up human 
sacrifices at the stones of the Druids. 

The high station which Dr. Wong Fun 
has won for himself among you, as a most 
meritorious and modest student, and the high 
prizes and honours which he has carried off, 
when he descended with you into the arena 
of competition in the class-room, afford us 
every hope that he, the first Chinese, I be- 
lieve, who has ever graduated at a European 
University, will form, among his countrymen, 
a most able representative of the medical arts 
and sciences of the Western World. I am 
sure that all of us — ^professors and graduates 
— do feel an additional interest in his future 
career and welfare, seeing that he returns to 
his own distant home, not as a physician 
merely, but also as a Christian Medical 
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Missionary ; seeing that he carries back 
with him, not merely a full knowledge 
of modem European medical science, but 
carries back with him also — like other mes- 
sengers of yore, out of the East — " glad tid- 
ings of great joy," to scatter among his three 
hundred million of countrymen. And may 
God, in his providence, protect and prosper 
him in his mighty and magnificent mission. 

There are further, among your ranks to- 
day, several natives of a kingdom, which 
claims an antiquity higher even than that of 
China. Nor amidst the numberless other 
marvels and glories for which Egypt was 
formerly famed among the ancient nations of 
the earth, must we forget that not the least 
of its many claims for distinction, was the 
great number, as well as the high character 
of her physicians. Several of the oldest 
Greek and Roman poets and writers, from 
Homer and Herodotus, down to Pliny and 
Diogenes Laertius, allude, in marked terms, 
to the highly advanced state of the healing 
art on the banks of the Nile. In the Odyssey, 
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Egypt is described as a country where every 
physician possessed knowledge above all 
other men, for 

" their patron god imparts 

To all the Pharian race his healing arts." 

" All places in Egypt/' says the Greek 
father of history, "abound in physicians;" 
and Plato, when sick and invalided during 
his travels in that country, is averred to have 
found almost every Egyptian skilled in the 
healing art. 

But in this, as in other respects, a spirit 
of change and of desolation has, for ages, 
smitten that devoted land. In accordance 
with its predicted doom, its twenty thou- 
sand cities have fallen, and the land has been 
made " destitute of that whereof it was 
full.'' When your co-graduates. Dr. Badre — 
(who, my colleague Dr. Traill informs me, 
very nearly carried oflF, a few days ago, his 
highest class prize) — Dr. Katib, Dr. Musta- 
pha, and Dr. Soubki, return, as they shortly 
will do, to their native land, we trust that 
their remembrance of the ancient glory of 
Egyptian physic, will prove one incentive to 
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them, among others, for labouring assidu- 
ously and earnestly, to difiFuse a knowledge 
of modern medical science among their 
countrymen. And let us fondly hope that, 
under their patriotic exertions, and under 
those of their future successors, happily 
fostered by the patronage of the Egyptian 
government, the state of medical science and 
medical art in the ancient kingdom of the 
Pharaohs and Ptolemies, shall become gradu- 
ally renovated and restored, so that betimes 
Egyptian physic may, after a long sleep of 
centuries, rise agaiii^— like the fabled Egyptian 
Phoenix — from its ashes, and become reani- 
mated with new life, and strength, and vigour. 

But I have detained you too long. The 
moment of our final separation as teachers 
and students is more than come. I dare not 
detain you longer from the work that awaits 
you iii* the world without. In pursuing and 
searching out that work, those assembled here 
now, will speedily be scattered to their relative 
fields of labour, over many and distant regions 
of the world. For wherever man dwells — ^in 
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the crowded city or solitary cottage— in the rich 
palace or desolate tent — ^Azrael and his minis- 
ters of bitterness and death are sure, sooner 
or later, to take up their abode with him. 
Wherever man flies — ^to whatever comer of 
this wide earth he tries to escape, bodily sorrow 
and sickness still unrelentingly pursue him. 
To you he earnestly appeals for help and 
succour against these enemies of his life and 
happiness. And we now send you forth from 
these Halls, authorized by the diplomas 
which you hold in your hands, to administer 
to him, under his afflictions and suflferings, all 
the relief which the most advanced resources 
of medical science are able to impart. We 
despatch you as Argonauts across the rough 
sea of life — ^not in search of a shadowy golden 
fleece— but with a far higher and holier com- 
mission, viz., to carry hence the rich and 
blessed gifts of medicine to all ends of the 
habitable globe ; — to give, as humble agents 
under a Higher Power, ease to the agonized, 
rest to the sleepless, strength to the weak, 
health to the sick, and sometimes life to the 
dying; — to distribute everywhere freely a 
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knowledge of those means that are best fitted 
to defend our fellow-man against the assaults 
of disease, and to quench within him the 
consuming fire of sickness; — to close his 
wounds, and calm his cries of pain and an- 
guish; — often to upraise his hopes when his 
heart is drooping and downcast, and some- 
times to elevate him again to the dignity of 
humanity, when humiliated by the bereave- 
ment of reason; — to assuage at least, and 
alleviate his maladies and miseries when it is 
beyond the pale of art either to remove or 
remedy them ; — ever to soothe even when 
you cannot save ; — always to be guardians 
of his health, and often arbiters of his fate. 
And take with you the fervent hopes and 
prayers of my colleagues and myself, that 
every success and every happiness may attend 
upon you in the discharge of these — the sacred 
and solemn objects and obligations of your 
future lives. 



III.— ON THE MODERN ADVANCEMENT 
OF PHYSIO. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS TO THE EDINBURGH MEDICO- 
CHIRURGICAL SOCIETY, 5tH JANUARY 1853. 

Gentlemen — My first duty, in taking the 
Chair as President of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, is a pleasant duty. For necessarily it 
consists in returning you my heartfelt thanks 
for the honour which you have bestowed upon 
me in electing me to this distinguished office. 
Believe me that I feel in no small degree 
flattered by this, as I have been in many 
previous instances, by the constant courtesy 
and unvarying kindness of you — my fellow 
practitioners — towards me. And any Scotch- 
man may, indeed, well feel proud at being 
elected to preside over this society, as at once 
the largest and the most active medical asso- 
ciation in this country. 
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On the utility of sucli societies as the 
Medico-Chirurgical Society, it is quite unne- 
cessary to dwell . Their advantages have been 
described to you by some of your former Pre- 
sidents in terms far more clear and emphatic 
than any that I could hope to employ. And 
I believe that at the present time there exists 
but one opinion in relation to the fact, that 
the study of medicine, like the study of other 
departments of practical science and art, has 
been vastly promoted by associations like our 
own. For all are ready to acknowledge, that 
the stimulus of mind upon mind, like the 
friction of iron upon iron, tends, in associations 
like this, to sharpen and strengthen all those 
intellectual faculties that are best calculated 
to promote our professional knowledge, and 
to develop the higher types of professional 
character; inasmuch as our mutual inter- 
course, criticisms, and discussions, form at 
once a school and an ordeal, teaching all of 
us constantly to become more zealous watchers 
of the medical* phenomena occurring in our 
practice — ^more careful in our observation and 
classification of these phenomena — and more 
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rigid in drawing correct deductions and gene- 
ralizations from them. 

None of us can plead guiltless to the 
occasional influence of that besetting sin — 
indolence; and all will further, I believe, 
willingly confess, that sometimes its best cure 
has consisted in visits to such societies as this, 
where the mere spectacle of other members 
actively at work has often stimulated us 
onwards to renewed efforts, and perhaps 
aroused within our breasts a commendable 
desire to imitate the professional industry and 
professional zeal of our neighbours. Few of 
us have ever on any occasion attended at this 
society without hearing some new profes- 
sional fact, or some new professional idea, 
calculated to arrest our attention, and destined 
perhaps to give us a new and increased interest 
in some particular disease, or in some parti- 
cular points in pathology or therapeutics. 
Societies, in short, like this, stimulate their 
members onwards by a kind of intellectual 
contagion ; and as the human mind is swayed 
powerfully by imitation, we feel ourselves, in 
such associations as the present, often infected 
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by the love of work, and the desire of extend- 
ing professional knowledge, by having a 
constantly recurring opportunity of watching 
and witnessing these qualities manifested in 
the acts and in the ardour of others. 

Such associations as this society, banded 
together for the mutual cultivation of profes- 
sional knowledge amongst its members, and 
the general advancement of medical science 
and medical art, have principally sprung up 
here and elsewhere within the course of 
the present century. Numbers of the most 
valuable professional essays, and even larger 
works, that have been published within the 
last fifty years, Ijave originated in communi- 
cations to some one or other of our medical 
societies. Many of these essays and works 
would certainly never have been written but 
for this simple origin. And, doubtless, the 
progress that the healing art has made, during 
that period, has been in no small degree owing 
to the stimulating and regulating influence of 
medical association. 

In making this observation, I take it for 
granted that medical science has advanced 
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greatly during the last half century, — that is 
to say, within the period that the Medico- 
Chirurgical Societies of London, Edinburgh, 
and similar institutions elsewhere, have been 
at work. Ever and anon we hear it doubted, 
by men both without and within the profes- 
sion, whether medicine has made any marked 
progress at all during the period that I speak 
of. Most of us have heard it broadly insinu- 
ated that, while other departments of science 
and art have, during the last fifty or sixty 
years, been marching forwards at a pace 
previously unprecedented in their history, the 
art of healing has remained comparatively 
stationary. The late numerous and marvel- 
lous strides made in practical science are 
generally dated as commencing with the time 
at which our illustrious countryman Watt 
discovered, or rather re-discovered, the steam- 
engine ; or since he and others taught mankind 
to subdue and harness that mighty but docile 
monster to different kinds of machinery, and 
trained it to accomplish for the human race, 
woi'ks which seemed formerly beyond all 
human powers and all human hope. The 
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resultant wonders of the steamboat and of the 
locomotive are inventions of the last thirty or 
forty years. And whilst, with the swift rush 
of the iron horse, our inert bodies are now 
carried from place to place with the speed of 
the bird, modem science has, of late years, 
achieved a still greater feat, for it has given 
us the means of whispering our very thoughts 
to the distance of tens, or hundreds, or thou- 
sands of miles — along that still more wondrous 
railway — the railway of the mind — the electric 
telegraph. The calculus of the mathematician, 
and the telescope of the astronomer, have 
lately proved to mankind that worlds, hitherto ' 
undreamt of, circle round our sun. And amidst 
the thousand startling discoveries and revolu- 
tions accomplished during the last half century 
by the science of chemistry, no application of 
that science is perhaps more strange than the 
fact, that the chemist has taught the artist to 
convert that sun himself into a marvellous and 
matchless painter, who can elaborate the most 
difficult portraits, and the most complex land- 
scapes and figure pictures, with a precision and 
minuteness unattainable by human art, — and 
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with a rapidity so great, that if properly tasked, 
he could finish countless galleries of them, 
in a briefer space of time than is occupied by 
one single dip and dash of the brush of a 
mortal artist. 

But within the same wondrous period of 
progress during which these brilliant dis- 
coveries have been taking place in other 
departments of art, medicine, we can con- 
fidently maintain, has been by no means 
stationary. On the contrary, it has advanced 
by strides as marked and as great as those 
belonging to any other department of art 
taken individually. During the period I 
allude to, its progress has been in various 
directions and under various forms. To 
prove this statement, let me, in the way of 
a retrospect that may prove both instructive 
and encouraging to us, endeavour to recal to 
your recollections some of the principal 
advances and changes that have taken place 
in the more practical departments of physic 
and surgery since the commencement of the 
present century, or since the era of Watt's 
discovery. Of course, I must allude only to 
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the principal amongst these advances and 
changes in such a limited address as the 
present. Nor in such a rapid review as I 
propose could I venture ;— even were I able — 
to discuss, however briefly, the almost bound- 
less alterations that have occurred within the 
period in question in some of the accessory- 
branches of medical study ; — as, for example, 
in chemistry — a science, the very language, 
and almost the very nature of which has 
become entirely revolutionized within the 
last half century, under the guidance and sway 
of the atomic theory. Physiology, another 
of the great bases of scientific medicine, has 
during the same time gained enormous addi- 
tions — not in the way of any very high general 
fact — ^but in a far more clear, accurate, and 
searching view of almost all the principal 
points and questions that fall within the pale 
of its investigations. Even anatomy itself 
has strangely altered and advanced within 
the same limited era ; for some of its depart- 
ments — as that of embryology and the laws 
of development—- are altogether of modem 
date ; — the study of general anatomy and the 
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classification of the tissues commenced with 
the present century ; of still later date are 
the beautiful doctrines of morphology of type 
in different organs, and of homology of plan 
in different parts ; — and lastly, the highest 
generalization ever yet made in philosophical 
anatomy is a work also of our own days, 
namely — the discovery that almost all, if not 
all the component elements and tissues of the 
human body, and of the bodies of other or- 
ganized beings, do either virtually consist, or 
have originally consisted, of nucleated cells. 
In the proud progress effected in these 
and in other accessory preparatory depart^ 
ments of medical science, we have abundant 
proof of advancement as marked and as rapid, 
I believe, as can be readily found in any 
other branches of theoretical knowledge. But, 
as I have already stated, it is of the evidence 
of the advancement of medicine in its more 
practical departments and details only that I 
intend to speak in the present address, in 
order that we may thus trace and study to- 
gether for a few minutes, some of the diffe- 
rent steps of its modern march, and some of 
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the principal victories which it has laiteriy 
achieved as a practical art. 

Several departments of medical science 
bearing directly upon the art and practice 
of physic, and which were previously com- 
paratively unknown, have in a manner 
arisen during the last fifty or sixty years - 
or at least have been first systematized or 
generalized within that period. At the pre- 
sent day we can scarcely appreciate the vast 
importance of some of these, and the advan- 
tage which a knowledge of them gives us 
as practitioners over the cultivators of medi- 
cine half a century ago. Nor, perhaps, would 
it be possible to see and appreciate them in 
their proper value, unless we were actually 
again re-deprived of their aid — in pathology, 
diagnosis, and practice — and unless all the 
knowledge and advantages springing from 
them came to be suddenly obliterated and 
blotted out. 

L Pathological Anatomy, for example, 
belongs in a great measure to this category. It 
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is quite true that morbid anatomy was known, 
and in some degree appreciated, before the 
time I speak of, in the same way that the 
steam-engine was (as I have already hinted) 
known before the time of Watt. But it is 
equally certain that it is only during the last 
forty or fifty years that pathological anatomy 
has been so studied as to assume the impor- 
tance of a leading and indispensable branch 
of medical knowledge. 

In such a society as this, it is, I believe, 
most unnecessary to dwell upon the advances 
made in medicine and surgery by the cultiva- 
tion of pathological or necroscopic anatomy. 
And its uses have been various. By its light 
new diseases have been discovered, which 
were formerly all but unknown ; such as em- 
physema of the lung, oedema glottidis, phle- 
bitis, ramoUisement of the brain, endocarditis, 
melanosis, etc. In other instances, it has 
enabled us to separate into specific diseases 
some affections which formerly were con- 
stantly confounded together, both in diagnosis 
and treatment, as the different species of 
inflammation of the lungs — ^pleurisy, pneu- 
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monia, and bronchitis ; the different diseases 
of the heart ; the different forms of tumours, 
etc. In another range of its investigations, 
it has been the happy means of enabling us 
to study and trace accurately the general 
courses which inflammatory, tubercular, car- 
cinomatous, and other such diseases are liable 
to follow, as well as the varieties that they 
are liable to present in different organs of the 
body. It has changed and corrected our 
ideas of the nature of some maladies, by shew- 
ing us, for example, that acute hydrocephalus, 
which was formerly supposed to be an in- 
stance of pure dropsy, is generally the. result 
of inflammatory and acute tubercular disease ; 
that the old nosological dropsies of the chest 
are almost all instances of disease of the 
heart ; that the so-called fungus of the testis 
is an inflammatory and curable, and not a 
malignant and incurable malady; that the 
gangrena senilis is a result of arterial inflam- 
mation and obstruction, and to be treated as 
such, — and is not the result of mere weak- 
ness and debility requiring only — as was long 
fancied — ^wine. bark, and tonics. 
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Pathological anatomy has further been 
of vast use negatively, by demonstrating to 
physicians that some affections that were 
formerly deemed inflammatory or organic are 
not so. How many lives has it saved, by prov- 
ing that delirium tremens is not to be con- 
founded, as it constantly was confounded at the 
commencement of the present century, with 
inflammation of the brain, and is not to be 
treated, as it was too often treated formerly, on 
the principles of encephalic inflammation. It 
has already saved not a few limbs by proving 
that in hysterical subjects there may occur 
affections strongly and strangely simulating 
true and destructive disease of the synovial 
membrane of the joints, yet without any such 
disease being present; and it has taught us 
that many cases of local pain — as in the 
irritable mamma or testis, etc. — are cases 
not of local inflammation or local organic 
derangement, — ^but cases only of local neu- 
ralgia. 

These discoveries in pathological anatomy 
have been revealed by means of the scalpel. 
But it has latterly acquired other means to 
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aid it in its researches, especially the micro- 
scope. 

II. Pathological Histology is of too late 
origin to allow the medical profession to judge 
definitely of the actual extent of usefulness 
that will be ultimately derived from the appli- 
cation of the microscope to the investigation 
of morbid structures and effusions. But the 
microscope has already by itself effected 
various interesting discoveries in relation to 
disease. It has, for example, revealed to us 
one or two affections, the very existence of 
which was previously unknown, as leuco- 
cythemia and sarcina ventriculi. It has dis- 
closed to us the true nature of some maladies, 
and entirely changed and corrected our no- 
tions in respect to them ; as by proving the 
actual vegetable or cryptogamic structure of 
various eruptions upon the cutaneous and 
mucous surfaces of the body. Aided by the 
researches of modem helminthology, it has 
also shewn that most of the entozoa that oc- 
casionally infest the interior of the human 
system, enter it in the form of ova, along 
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with our food or drink, — ^and live and dwell 
extrinsically to us under other animal forms 
than those which we find them exhibiting 
within the human viscera and canals. Fur- 
ther, the microscope enables the pathologist 
to distinguish and determine, with additional 
accuracy, inflammatory products in the brain 
and other diseased parts, when their pre- 
sence might be otherwise a matter of doubt 
It aflfords us also a new element for ascer- 
taining the malignant character of some 
tumours and discharges. It has eminently 
cleared up, and enlarged our knowledge of 
the nature, as well as of the diagnosis, of the 
diflferent morbid states of the urinary secre- 
tions. And perhaps pathological histology 
will yet — ^by a fiiUer application of the cell- 
doctrine of physiological structures and se- 
cretions, to the genesis and development of 
pathological structures and secretions — ad- 
vance us onwards to far higher generaliza- 
tions than science has hitherto reached, re- 
garding the origins, characters, and courses 
of different diseases and diseased actions and 
deposits. 
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IIT. Pathological Chemistry constitutes 
another department in which medicine has 
advanced much within the last half century, 
and in which it is, I believe, yet destined to 
advance perhaps infinitely more than in any 
other. Within the last few years organic 
chemistry has made enormous steps ; but 
they are still too evidently the unsteady, 
tottering steps of a young giant. And a 
herculean amount of work and research re- 
mains, ere we can hope to attain all that we 
may confidently expect to derive in theoreti- 
cal and practical medicine from the advances 
of pathological chemistry. The fluids of the 
body are reckoned by physiologists to be in 
relation to the solids as ten to one ; and in 
the eclecticism which marks the present era 
in medicine, physicians are evidently looking 
every year more and more to an extension in 
the knowledge of the nature and treatment of 
diseases, by new and important advances in 
humorism, rather than by any prospective 
advances in solidism. Indeed, there seems 
every reason to believe, that if we knew the 
pathological chemistry of the blood and 
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fluids, as well as we know the pathological 
anatomy of the solids of th^ body — a know- 
ledge I repeat that is to be longed for and 
worked for, but which has been only yet 
most slightly acquired — then medicine, both 
as a science and as an art, would probably 
make a forward march of the greatest mo- 
ment. But even within the last quarter of a 
century, it has already progressed in no small 
degree by a cultivation of this department of 
study. 

Perhaps the greatest individual discovery 
hitherto made in pathological chemistry and 
pathological anatomy, taken together, during 
the period of which I am speaking, has been 
the discovery, by Dr. Bright, of the great 
frequency and great importance of albumen 
in the urine, as connected often, though cer- 
tainly not always, with organic changes in 
the kidney, but indicating always to us some 
important change in the pathological chemis- 
try of the blood itself. For this discovery, 
however, a very rude chemistry only was 
required — the testing, namely, of the urine 
with heat or nitric acid. A higher and more 

£ 2 
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refined organic chemistry may yet enable the 
physician to trace other special changes of 
perhaps equal importance in the urine, or in 
the remaining fluids of the body in other dis- 
eased states. Keasoning, indeed, from cir- 
cumstances apart from the evidence of any 
actual chemical proof, many physicians at 
the present time have little doubt that the 
origin and essence of most specific forms of 
febrile affections will yet be found lurking in 
specific morbid states of the fluids of the 
body, rather than in any morbid states of 
the solids ; that they are, in other words, 
referable to a pathological toxicology, rather 
than to a pathological anatomy. And let 
me add, that probably most local inflamma- 
tions will yet also be traced back a step fur- 
ther, viz., to blood-poisoning — varying in its 
nature, in different types and species of these 
inflammations. Most probably, for example, 
some particular forms of toxaemia or blood- 
poisoning produce the characteristic inflam- 
mations of the skin, and different parts of 
the mucous membrane seen in small-pox, in 
scarlatina, and in measles ; and, it may be. 
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that each of these specifically different blood- 
poisons produces its own specifically different 
eruption and effects, by being secreted or 
eliminated from the blood into the cells or 
tissues of the affected points, exciting by its 
presence there, as a foreign or poisonous 
agent, its own characteristic irritation or in- 
flammation, — and fixrther leading in most, if 
not in all instances, to the local multiplication 
of the poison itself by the growth of new 
cells, each of which contains and probably 
forms an additional portion of the morbific 
material. It is a kind of blood-poison, and 
possibly, also a local misplaced secretion or 
exudation of that poison, which gives rise 
to the numerous local serous and other in- 
flammations which are apt to spring up in 
patients suffering imder albuminuria. It 
is, in all likelihood, some specific form of 
blood-poisoning, and local poison exudation, 
that excites the specific local inflammations 
of gout and rheumatism. Blood-poisoning 
of another variety, seems likewise to ori- 
ginate and beget the internal inflammatory 
complications seen so constantly in puerperal 
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and in surgical fevers. A higher chemistry 
may, I repeat, enable us to detect the pre- 
sence of special toxicological or morbid states 
of the blood, as the causes of these and of 
other varieties of diseases ; and a higher che- 
mistry also may yet perhaps enable us to 
neutralize these pathological poisons in the 
system; or to eject them from it, by the 
purgative or depurating action of the lungs, 
kidneys, -intestinal canal, or other excretory 
organs and surfaces. 

r Pathological anatomy, pathological histo- 
logy, and pathological chemistry, the depart- 
ments to which I have already adverted, have 
thus won for us, during the last fifty years, 
much new and precious information regard- 
ing the actual character and nature of the dis- 
eases of the body. That information, however, 
would have been in a great degree sterile 
and barren, had physicians, at the same time, 
not discovered means for facilitating the de- 
tection of the presence of these diversified 
morbid states in the living patient. Medical 
science has gained these requisite means, by 
having, within the last twenty or thirty years. 
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immensely extended and improved the .whole 
subject of 

IV. Physical Diagnosis. — When we con- 
trast medical practice at the present day with 
what medical practice was half a century ago, 
in nothing truly will we find it differing more 
than in the increased use which the modem 
physician makes in most cases of disease, of 
the different means of physical diagnosis. By 
its aid he is enabled, in many diseases, suc- 
cessfully to trace, in the different organs of 
the yet living patient, the exact pathological 
anatomy of these organs at the time of his 
examination. He tries by it, in other words^ 
to discover by physical signs during life, that 
morbid anatomy of different organs which is 
revealed by the scalpel of the anatomist after 
deaths 

For ages the surgeon has enjoyed over 
the physician greatly superior diagnostic 
accuracy in the diseases belonging to his 
special department of the profession ; because 
he could generally apply to the discrimina- 
tion of them direct tactile examination, and 
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even visual inspection of the affected part ; 
or, in other words, because he could make 
complete use of these means of physical diag- 
nosis, in forming his opinion with regard to 
their nature. Latterly, the surgeon has in- 
creased, and betimes will still more increase, 
his already great diagnostic facilities by the 
use of anaesthetics, and by the adoption of 
the exploring needle. But in some classes of 
affections, the physician is now, in relation to 
physical diagnosis, almost on a par with the 
surgeon. In affections, for example, of the 
lungs and of the heart, the physician can 
trace accurately enough, for practical pur- 
poses, the various changes that may be taking 
place in the pathological anatomy of these 
organs in the living subject, by the ear, — or 
through the medium of auscultation and per- 
cussion. Analogous means of physical diag- 
nosis have been, as you are aware, more or 
less successfully extended to other organs of 
the body, besides those contained within the 
chest ; as to the throat and uterus. And as 
the precision of our knowledge of the mala- 
dies of these parts has been advanced by phy- 
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sical diagnosis, so also, in a corresponding 
degree, have the precision and the success of 
our treatment of them. Much more, how- 
ever, is probably yet to be expected from an 
extension of the same important branch of 
study. For if the subject of pathological 
anatomy is, as some suppose, nearly ex- 
hausted, there is still, it must be confessed, 
great room for the advancement of the phy- 
sical diagnosis during life of the pathological 
anatomy of some classes of organs as ascer- 
tained after death, — as, for example, the phy- 
sical diagnosis of the organs contained within 
the abdomen. And it may be that particular 
measures of physical diagnosis may yet be 
devised for this and other regions,— even 
though at the present moment the discovery 
of such measures may seem to our minds as 
unlikely as the discovery of any accurate 
means of physical diagnosis for diseases of 
the thorax appeared improbable and chime- 
rical forty years ago, or before the time of 
Laennec. 

Let me merely add on this subject, that 
the application of the microscope and of che- 
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mical tests to the urine and to other fluids of 
the body, may be truly classed as a new 
department of physical diagnosis, and one 
which has been attended with great — and no 
doubt will yet be attended with still greater 
— ^results, in determining the true nature, and 
consequently in fixing more accurately, the 
true treatment of different diseases. How 
simple and precise, for example, is now the 
knowledge of diabetes, oxaluria, and many 
morbid conditions of, the urine, as compared 
with the state of diagnostic knowledge in these 
matters only ten or twenty years ago. 

V. Materia Medica has also effected some 
most remarkable advances within the last few 
years. In other words, there has not only 
been, through the instrumentality of morbid 
and histological anatomy, and of pathological 
chemistry, a great increase in our knowledge 
of the nature of diseases — and, through phy- 
sical diagnosis, a great increase in our know- 
ledge of the discrimination of them — but 
changes have taken place in the materia me- 
dica within the last twenty or thirty years, 
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which have added much to the simplicity 
as well as the efficacy of the means and wea- 
pons by which practical medicine combats 
the different diseases that occur in the bodies 
of the sick. Some new medicinal agents have 
been added to the list of the Pharmacopoeia, as 
iodine, hydrocyanic acid, gallic acid, cod-liver 
oil, etc. But the changes I advert to are of a 
much more important kind than this, though 
consisting truly, not in additions to our list 
of materia medica, but in modifications only 
of some of the more potent medicinal agents 
previously known and employed by physi- 
cians. In making this remark, I allude espe- 
cially to the modem discovery, under the form 
of the alkaloids, of the active medicinal prin- 
ciples in our vegetable materia medica. By 
this discovery our therapeutic means have 
most undoubtedly been simplified and in- 
creased in power and value in a wonderful 
degree during the last quarter of a century. 
Only some twenty or thirty years ago, there 
were no means of exhibiting our most power- 
ful and useful vegetable medicines, except in 
the clumsy form of large powders, or naseous 
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decoctions, infusions, and tinctures. What 
an astonishing advance has been effected in 
this matter by the discovery in most of the 
principal vegetable remedies employed in 
medicine of alkaloid principles, as quinine, 
morphia, jalapine, etc. Probably, ere many 
more years have elapsed, all our principal 
vegetable remedies will have been forced in 
this way to yield up, at the command of 
the chemist, their active and characteristic 
medicinal principles in such a concentrated 
and intensified form, that, like those I have 
already alluded to, they may be prescribed 
by the physician in doses not calculated, as 
heretofore, to nauseate the poor patient at the 
mere bare idea of swallowing drugs. Perhaps 
medical men have been, as a body, far too 
remiss and careless in following out the indi- 
cation of theywcwnd^ of Celsus in their prescrip- 
tions ; and on this ground I, for one, believe 
that a better covering for a pill than we yet 
possess, or a way of disarming of their dis- 
agreeableness the revolting forms of most 
medicinal fluids and draughts, would in reality 
prove a more important discovery for the pro* 
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motion and utility of true practical medicine, 
than the discovery of matters of apparently 
far more scientific bearing and moment. 

Possibly in pursuing the same object, we 
may yet obtain means of fulfilling most of 
the indications in therapeutics, by adminis- 
tering medicines in other and less repulsive 
modes than through the stomach, as, by inha- 
lation, inunction, injection, etc. ; and that we 
may yet produce the desired therapeutic effect 
upon the system with as great certainty, and 
with infinitely more rapidity, by some of these 
methods, than by giving medicines of an ana- 
logous kind to be swallowed. Medicines, for 
example, when capable of being inhaled, affect 
the system with immensely greater rapidity 
than when the same medicines are taken into 
the stomach. Perhaps this same principle 
may yet be advantageously applied to prac- 
tice in relation to some medicaments. If it 
is ever, for instance, a matter of importance 
in some inflammatory or other ailments, to 
affect the system rapidly and fully with mer- 
cury, why may not the chemist discover for 
us some gaseous and respirable form of mer- 
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curial combination, the inhalation of which 
should salivate in as many hours, as days are 
now required for the induction of that effect? 
Our therapeutic means are most probably 
destined to have early and important additions 
made to them through other discoveries in 
chemistry, particularly in modem organic che- 
mistry. For there can be little doubt that 
some of those almost innumerable compounds 
which organic chemistry is daily adding to its 
stores, will be found to be endowed with 
marked therapeutic properties, and that we 
may find in them most powerful and possibly 
concentrated forms of medicinal agents capable 
of fulfilling all our principal therapeutic indi- 
cations — and perhaps with properties supe- 
rior to the drugs at present used; — as an 
antiperiodic, for example, even more certain 
than quinine, and yet without its occasional 
tendency to produce headache and nervous 
symptoms ; — or a narcotic, as important as 
that most useful of all drugs — opium — and 
yet without either its direct constipating 
effects, or its indirect tendency to excite 
subsequent nausea, vomiting, etc. Perhaps 
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we may even gain new classes of remedies — 
as a class capable of producing the elimination 
of morbid matters by that most extended of 
all mucous surfaces— the lining membrane of 
the lungs. And, let me add, the whole sub- 
ject and theory of therapeutics — the depart- 
ment perhaps the least advanced at the present 
moment in medical science — seems destined, 
if we may judge from various attendant cir- 
cumstances, to undergo ere long some great 
and important revolutions, by which we will 
probably acquire a more certain and direct 
knowledge than we at present possess, of the 
mode or modes in which different medicines 
produce their special medicinal effects upon 
the body, or upon the different organs of it. 
Doubtlessly, also, if such knowledge comes 
to be once acquired, it will enable us to apply 
our remedies with more accuracy and success, 
in the details of actual practice. 

When we turn again from such advances in 
professional knowledge and professional re- 
sources as I have already alluded to, and — 
excluding fof the present all reference to 
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Obstetrics — consider the practical application 
of that knowledge and of these resources in 
the two departments of Surgery and of Medi- 
cine, we find that no small progress indeed 
has been made during the last half century 
in these two branches of the healing art. 

VI. Practical Surgery, in various im- 
portant matters, gives strong and undoubted 
evidences of sound and solid progress in these 
later times. 

At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, surgery, as a practical art, was perhaps 
advanced further than the sister art of medi- 
cine. And when we compare its state at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century with 
its state two or three hundred years before 
that date, every one must confess that there 
had been ample room and scope for that 
advancement. For, assuredly, surgical ope- 
rative practice must have formerly been a 
dreadful department of the profession, when 
the art of arresting hemorrhage by the power 
of a silken thread was still unknown or still 
unpractised; when in every operating theatre. 
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and at every operation, the cliafing-dish and 
searing -irons were as indispensable as are 
now the lint and the ligatures of the modem 
surgeon ; and when the cries and moans of 
the poor patient were smothered only, if 
smothered at all, by the hissing of the heated 
cauteries against the surface of his bleeding 
wounds. Ere the dawn, however, of the 
nineteenth century, the ligature had been 
universally adopted by surgeons in their 
operations. Indeed, without it, it seems diffi- 
cult to perceive how modern practical sur- 
gery could have progressed at all. At the 
same time, is it not possible that surgery, 
by making one additional step — and finding 
some more advanced means to do without 
the irritation of a permanent ligature, and, 
perhaps, also without the rough and irritating* 
sutures which are used to tie together the lips 
of the woimd — may yet save the sides of the 
wound from the presence of any foreign body 
whatever within it, and thus add greatly to the 
chances of its speedy and general union by ad- 
hesive instead of suppurative inflammation ? 
Since the commencement of the present 
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century, it is scarcely necessary for me tc 
point out to you, that surgery has advanced 
in various and most important respects ; as — 

1. In far more clear and correct views 
than previously existed of the great patholo- 
gical doctrines of inflammation and hemor- 
rhage ; and in the full and successful adapta- 
tion in numberless ways of a knowledge of 
these doctrines to the actual details of prac- 
tice; — as, for example, in the simplified modem 
management of wounds, injuries, fistulas, etc.; 
in the processes of obliteration applied to 
naevi matemi, internal haemorrhoids, vas- 
cular tumours, etc.; in the far safer and 
speedier modes in which ligatures are now 
daily thrown around the trunks of arteries, 
or applied to their bleeding orifices ; etc. 

2. In many important improvements in 
individual operations, as in the operations for 
hernia and in amputations ; and particularly 
in the general principles of operative treat- 
ment being now much more simple and 
rational, and hence much more safe and 
certain, than they were previously. As an 
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illustration of this last remark, let me remind 
you of the surgery of aneurisms, and of the 
vast difference between the treatment of that 
disease now, by merely arresting or diminish- 
ing, by ligature or compression, the arterial 
current going to the aneurism at a point 
above — and where the supplying vessel is 
itself sound — and the treatment of it sixty 
or seventy years ago, when the whole aneur- 
ismal sac was sometimes laid open, or the 
diseased limb itself amputated. And may 
not yet another step forward possibly enable 
surgeons to cure this disease by some safe 
means, or simple manipulations applied to 
the aneurismal tumour itself, and capable of 
producing the direct coagulation of blood 
in its interior, without the risk and annoy- 
ance of either compression or ligature of the 
artery running to the aneurism? 

3. Surgeons have lately introduced some 
altogether new modes or types of operating. 
Such is Tenotomy; and different novel and 
useful operations for the cure of deformi- 
ties — for the restoration of contracted and 
useless limbs and joints — for the division of 
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neuralgic nerves — and for the evacuation of 
some morbid collections — are now performed 
on tlie principle of tenotomy and subcutaneous 
incision; and consequently without making 
a bleeding or open wound. The extensive 
modem class of plastic operations belongs to 
the same list. 

4. One or two individual operations, alto- 
gether new, have come into practice since 
the beginning of the present century, and 
have been already the happy means of sav- 
ing no small amount of human life, under 
circumstances in which there was otherwise 
no hope or help for the doomed and dying 
patient; as the ligature of the carotid, sub- 
clavian, and other large arteries, for aneur- 
isms, haemorrhages, and vascular tumours. 
Among new operations first proposed or prac- 
tised during the last fifty years, it is necessaiy 
also to include excision of the upper and 
lower jaws ; ovariotomy ; staphyloraphy ; 
and the perineal incision in aggravated ureth- 
ral strictures. 

5. Surgery, however, has made great ad- 
vances in other matters. It has become every 
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day more and more the boast and glory of 
the surgeon, that he is now able to heal and 
cure, without operation, cases and diseases 
in which, twenty or thirty years ago, opera- 
tions were considered indispensable; and 
that he can now often also substitute lesser 
operations for those of a more grave and 
dangerous character; — as the excision of joints 
instead of the total and absolute amputation 
of the limb to which the diseased joint be- 
longs ; — the removal of the ends of the bones 
in compound dislocations instead of the re- 
moval of the whole extremity ; — the cure of 
hydroceles and serous cysts by injections, 
instead of their cure by setons and incisions ; 
etc. In many of the accidents and diseases 
of the skull, in compound fractures of the 
extremities, etc. etc., operative measures are 
far more rarely had recourse to now than 
they were at the commencement of the 
present century. In truth, while modem 
surgery has been, by the aid of anatomy, 
rendering all its operative procedures more 
simple and more certain, it has been, at the 
same time, shewing a marked and strong 
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tendency towards the avoidance of all avoid- 
able operations. Its present acknowledged 
aim is far more than formerly, the medical 
preservation and cure rather than the surgical 
amputation and excision of diseased parts. 
In many directions and respects, it is becom- 
ing every day more medical and less operative 
in its character. Witness the treatment of 
scrofulous bones, joints, etc., by diet, rest, 
tonics, and cod -liver oil, instead of their 
former treatment by issues, incisions, and 
amputations. There will always, of course, be 
lesions, diseases, and injuries, only capable 
of being remedied and removed by operative 
interference; but the perfection of surgery 
would perhaps be — what it never will be — 
the power, namely, of removing and remedy- 
ing these lesions, and diseases, and injuries, 
without the assistance of knife or scalpel. 

6. In few matters has surgery more im- 
proved than in the dressings and cure of 
woimds and external ulcers. For how much 
more simple, and how much more efficacious 
too, are the light water-dressing and slight 
medicinal lotions of modem surgery, than 
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were tlie cumbersome and complex layers of 
ointments, of pledgets, of compresses, rollers, 
straps, bandages, etc., wbicb were almost uni- 
versally used by practitioners thirty or forty 
years ago? 

7. Further, it has been principally, dur- 
ing the time to which these observations 
apply, that the attention of the surgeon has 
been directed to the causes which lead to 
death after operations, with a view of trying 
to avoid and avert these causes. No point 
has been better established in modem times 
than the important fact that, after surgical 
operations, surgical patients do not die of 
surgical complications, as haemorrhage, mor- 
tification, tetanus, etc., but die in from eighty 
to ninety per cent, from complications of a truly 
medical nature, namely, blood-poisoning and 
internal inflammations, as phlebitis, pleuritis, 
pneumonia, peritonitis, etc. And I do believe 
that, at the present moment, any individual 
in the profession, who, in surgery or in mid- 
wifery, could point out some means of curing, 
— or some prophylactic means of averting by 
antecedent treatment, — ^the liability to these 
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analagous or identical diseases — ^viz., surgical 
or puerperal fever — such a fortunate indi- 
vidual would, I say, make, in relation to 
surgery and midwifery, a greater and more 
important discovery than could possibly be 
attained by any other subject of investigation. 
Nor does such a result seem hopelessly unat- 
tainable ; particularly when we see the occur- 
rence of the disease in question — ^namely, 
surgical or puerperal fever — regulated by 
some special, constitutional, and other cir- 
cumstances, which we may yet be able to 
detect and remove. Surgical fever, for 
instance, sometimes shews no tendency to 
occur, even after the most severe forms of 
operation ; whilst, in other individuals, it 
will occasionally spring up suddenly and 
fatally after the most trifling use of the knife 
or ligature. It will occur after almost all 
operations in one season or one hospital ; and 
not after any operations in other seasons and 
other hospitals. And if its supervention is 
thus regulated and modified by various special 
circumstances, why may medical science not 
yet detect, and be yet able to control, change. 
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modify, and regulate these circumstances? 
Or if once tlie blood does become infected 
and altered, and the disease is actually estab- 
lished, why may we not hope for the dis- 
covery of means to eject the existing poison 
by some excretory organ, as the kidney, skin, 
lungs, etc. ; or why may we not yet find even 
some direct antidote against the poison as it 
circulates in the blood itself? 

Lastly^ As one of the latest improvements 
in the art of surgery, and as one in which the 
members of this Society have taken no small 
interest, permit me to allude to the power 
which the surgeon now possesses of wrapping 
the patient in a painless anaesthetic sleep, 
both whilst his body is being, in the first 
instance, examined for painful injuries and 
diseases— and whilst it is being afterwards sub- 
jected to the cauteries, scalpels, sutures, saws, 
pulleys, and other horrors of the operating 
table — thus almost realizing, in this artificial 
abrogation of pain and suffering, those dreams 
of the mystic and marvellous which the fervid 
fancy of our younger days was taught to 
ascribe to the enchantment of the Arabian 
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Nights, and the spells and charms of bygone 
ages. 

VII. Practical Medicine has advanced 
during the last half century, perhaps as re- 
markably, or still more remarkably, than sur- 
gery. The modem physician has acquired a 
far more extended knowledge than his prede- 
cessor of the last generation had, of the nature 
and diagnosis of the various diseases to which 
the body is liable. And in proportion as his 
knowledge on these points has become more 
certain and precise, so also has he been able 
to apply his medicinal measures and weapons 
with a greater certainty and precision for the 
relief and removal of them. Besides, at the 
present day, the medical man knows, I be- 
lieve, far better than was ascertained for- 
merly, the wonderful resources of nature in 
the cure of manj'^ diseases, inflammatory as 
well as febrile ; acute as well as chronic. He 
knows more precisely where he ought to 
strike in to aid nature with the resources of 
art. He knows also more precisely where 
he should leave nature entirely to her own 
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unassisted eflforts; — and every step of true 
progress in the direction of this latter inquiry, 
forms undoubtedly — whatever some may 
think or aver to the contrary — a step of true 
advancement in practical as well as in scien- 
tific medicine. 

In evidence of how much practical medi- 
cine has latterly progressed, I might again 
refer to some of the important advances to 
which I have already alluded under the 
previous heads of pathological anatomy, 
physical diagnosis, and materia medica ; and 
I might also dilate, if I had not already 
occupied your time too long, on many indi- 
vidual improvements in the practice of 
medicine, in relation to particular diseases, — 
as to the cure of scorbutus and its banishment 
from our fleets ; to the introduction in later 
times of iodine in the treatment of goitre and 
other aflfections ; to the great and important 
changes that have taken place in the detection 
and treatment of the oxaluric, of the phos- 
phatic, and other diatheses indicated by the 
state of the urine ; to our increased knowledge 

of the nature, diagnosis, and treatment of the 

f2 
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various local diseases of the head, chest, ab- 
domen, and pelvis ; to the increased certainty 
and success with which we can now adapt 
our curative treatment to the relief or removal 
of the numerous ailments complicated with, 
or originating in typhus fever, in scarlatina, 
albuminuria, scrofula, rheumatism, gout, and 
other general diseases ; and to the vast addi- 
tions latterly made to our previous knowledge 
of the nature and ujispeakable importance 
of various prophylactic and hygienic causes 
and measures. Let me content myself, how- 
ever, with pointing out more particularly one 
or two special instances of the modem ad- 
vancement of the art of physic on an enlarged 
scale as illustrations of the fact that practical 
medicine has — during the last fifty or sixty 
years — made greater strides than practical sur- 
gery, or indeed — as I believe I may justly 
add — ^greater strides than any other branch 
of practical knowledge whatever. 

1. As such an illustration, look at the whole 
class of infantile diseases. During the course of 
the last century, some of the highest English 
authorities in their own days, on such affec- 
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tions, variously believed that infantile diseases 
ought to be considered as all the results of 
febrile action, and treated with febrifuge 
means ; or all the results of weakness, and 
treated with tonics and stimulants; or all 
the results of the irritation of worms, and 
treated principally by different anthelmintics. 
The pathological investigations, however, of 
the last thirty years have proved that the 
different organs of the child are liable to 
nearly as numerous and diversified morbid 
actions as the same organs are in later life ; — 
that the same classes or types of diseased 
action occur in the system of the child as 
occur in the system of the adult ; — that some 
maladies, particularly of an inflammatory 
character, as pneumonia, peritonitis, ence- 
phalitis, etc., which were supposed to be 
very rare in infancy, are, on the contrary, 
exceedingly common during that fragile 
period of life ; — and that the medical manage- 
ment of infantile maladies must be varied 
as in the adult, according to the indivi- 
dual disease present, and cannot be con- 
ducted on the belief that all affections in 
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infancy are amenable to one or two modes of 
general treatment. The hygiene and manage- 
ment of infancy have in an equal degree 
improved. And the whole changes in these 
respects have produced great changes in the 
mortality of the earlier years of life. For- 
merly, towards the middle of the last century, 
fifty or sixty out of every hundred children 
born in London, died before they had reached 
their fifth year of age ; but the mortality has 
gradually and steadily diminished, so that 
now not above thirty or thirty-five in every 
hundred die at that early period. At the 
present time there are above 600,000 children 
born annually in Great Britain. According 
to the above scale of mortality, above 300,000 
of these would have perished formerly before 
they were five years old, now only about 
200,000 die during the first five years of life ; 
thus sTiewing a saving of human life in this 
item alone, in the population of our island, to 
the extent of at least 100,000 human beings 
a year. 

2. Or, with a view of tracing the recent 
progress of medicine, let us consider for a 
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moment another and very numerous class of 
ailments, the most afflicting of all that can fall 
upon man — I mean those included under the 
general term of insanity. Everywhere some 
fifty or sixty years ago, or up to the end of 
the last century, — and in too many places far, 
far on in the present century, — the unhappy 
maniac had seldom ought else for his dark 
lot but chains and a dungeon — starvation and 
filth ; and he received little or nothing else 
for his treatment but stripes and scorn — pro- 
vocations and contumely. At the commence- 
ment of the present century, the poor lunatic, 
when once incarcerated in an asylum, seemed 
utterly and for ever cut off from the friendship 
and the charity of his fellow-mortals ; he was 
a man buried, as it were, while he was yet 
alive; a being deemed incapable of human 
feelings, and almost undeserving of human 
sympathy. Need I say how changed all this 
is now ; or what the happy results have been 
since such poor sufferers were duly subjected to 
proper medical and moral management, and 
were treated as men still possessing the feel- 
ings, and impulses, and affections of man. If 
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any one wishes for a test of the modem march 
and progress of practical medicine, he would 
find a strong and startling criterion of it in 
tracing the internal history of lunatic asylums 
fifty years ago, and contrasting it with what 
lunatic asylums are at the present day. 

3. Or let us glance at the advancement 
of modern physic in a direction in which the 
science of the physician requires, for the finish- 
ing of its work, the aiding hand of the states- 
man. Two of the great objects of practical 
medicine are the preservation of human health 
and the prolongation of human life. These 
objects are, no doubt, capable of being attained 
on the large scale by the prevention of disease 
much more than by its cure. Before, how- 
ever, we can exercise any power of preventing 
diseases, it is in the first instance indispensable 
that we should know the causes that produce 
them, — in order that, if possible, we may avert 
from individuals, and from communities of 
individuals, the morbific operation of these 
causes. 

The study of the causes of diseases has 
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in one respect not progressed much during the 
last half century, — ^for there still remain,— as 
unsettled as ever, the very debated and de- 
bateable questions regarding the influence of 
contagion, of malaria, of cold, etc. But in 
another respect the study of the causes of 
diseases, — and the prevention of diseases by 
the methodized avoidance of their causes, — 
has made a mighty step forward during the last 
twenty or thirty years. For within that period 
the vast importance of various sanatory mea- 
sures has in a special manner rivetted the 
attention, and engaged the earnest investiga- 
tions and efforts of some of our most distin- 
guished professional brethren. These inves- 
tigations and efforts have proved to us that 
the attack of almost all diseases — sporadic as 
well as epidemic, but particularly the latter — 
are heightened and increased, both in fre- 
quency and intensity, in our households and 
communities, by the want of sufficient air, or 
sufficient water, or sufficient drainage, as well 
as by the very deleterious — but too often 
undreaded — effects of decomposing animal 
and vegetable matters allowed to remain 
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within and around our dwellings, and by 
human effluvia becoming collected in our ill- 
constructed houses — and specially concen- 
trated in our small and stifling bed-rooms. 
They have proved to us more, — for they have 
shewn by numerous late direct applications 
of such views to practice, that when the pre- 
ceding causes of disease have been set aside 
from special communities by proper sanatory- 
arrangements, human life in such communities 
has, as a consequence, become prolonged, and 
the physical as well as the moral health and 
happiness of the inhabitants been also cor- 
respondingly ameliorated. 

In several districts of our largest British 
cities, the annual mortality has thus been 
already remarkably decreased. But only a 
fraction of this promising work has yet been 
accomplished. Our country cottages and vil- 
lages require a revolution in their construction, 
cleanliness, and general economy, before the 
possible standard of human health and longe- 
vity is reached among our rural population. 
But to a far greater extent do our towns and 
town habitations demand this salutary change. 
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The average length of life in the city popula- 
tion of Great Britain is fully a third less than 
the average length of life in its rural popula- 
tion. The average mortality of life amounts to 
about 1 death yearly in every 25 to 35 of the 
inhabitants of our cities ; — while there only 
dies yearly of the inhabitants of the coimtry 
about 1 in every 50 — a striking and startling 
difference. In some cities, out of every 100 
bom, only 25, or one-fourth, reach the fiftieth 
year of life ; while in some rural districts, out 
of every 100 bom, 50, or one-half, attain the 
same age. But this deterioration in the value 
and chances of human life in our populous 
towns is more or less directly under human 
control ; for an ample supply of pure air and 
pure water, the avoidance of over-crowded 
houses, the removal of animal refuse and 
effluvia, the prevention of destitution, and of 
intemperance, etc., would place in a great 
measure the population of our cities in the 
same sanatory conditions as the population of 
our rural districts. The attainment of such 
an object, even partially, would doubtless 
save many, many thousands of the lives of 
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our fellow-countrymen annually, in addition 
to the annual thousands already saved by it ; 
and assuredly the whole subject forms a 
splendid problem, or rather a series of pro- 
blems, deeply worthy of the study and solu- 
tion alike of the physician, the philanthropist, 
and the politician. 

4. In this rapid survey, let us look for 
one moment longer at one other advancement 
in practical medicine since the days of Watt 
— and no doubt the greatest of all. I allude 
to the discovery of vaccination. The vast 
importance of vaccination can only be ap- 
preciated when we venture to consider for 
a moment what would at the present day 
have been the dreadful state of mortality in 
our own and in other countries from small- 
pox, if no such discovery had been made. If 
small-pox were as fatal now — with our popula- 
tion of twenty millions— as it was during the 
latter period of the last half century, or before 
vaccination, it would destroy in Great Britain 
alone, some 80,000 lives a year ; for with a 
population of about eight millions, it then 
yearly produced a mortality amounting to 
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30,000 or 40,000 deaths. Physicians may 
proudly point to this single discovery alone, 
as a victory of medicine over disease and 
death, unequalled in its greatness and impor- 
tance by any of the wondrous discoveries that 
have been made through the whole past 
century in any of the physical arts or practical 
sciences. By itself alone . vaccination has 
extended already the average sum of man's 
life upon earth some three or four years. Nor 
are the marvellously simple means by which 
medicine has been able to accomplish this 
mighty end, less remarkable than the end 
itself. With an almost invisible speck of 
matter upon the point of his lancet, the 
medical man can in a great measure defy one 
of the most fatal, and at the same time one 
of the most loathsome, diseases that ever 
afflicted the human race. For even when it 
spared life, we must remember how often in 
former times an attack of small-pox cruelly 
spared not the features and the very eye-sight 
of the poor patient. And indeed the more 
deeply any man considers the subject, the 
more will he venerate the name and discovery 
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of Jenner, to whom was thus, as it were, 
entrusted the mighty and responsible office 
of shutting one of the great gates of human 
death. " He stood between the living and 
the dead, and the plague was stayed.'' During 
the last half century, military science has, it 
is often averred, advanced greatly and perma- 
nently ; that is, it has invented during that 
period, much new and dreadful machinery, 
and many new and horrible missiles for 
the destruction of man and of man's works. 
During the same period, in the discovery of 
vaccination alone, medicine has invented a 
means far more potent to save, than the soldier 
has invented means potent to destroy. If 
modem military science can boast of the 
discovery of wondrous shells and shrapnells, 
of destructive rockets and rifles, by which 
the deaths of thousands of men may be 
easily effected — modem medical science can 
boast of the discovery of a small vesicle, 
by the multiplied contents of which, the 
death of thousands and tens of thousands 
of men may be easily prevented. For truly, 
the millions of money expended in the vast 
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military stores of Woolwich and Cherbourg, 
lack the ability to destroy human life to any 
such degree as one drop of despised cow-pox 
matter, with its powers of multiplication in 
the system, has the ability to save it. The 
lancet of Jenner, has, during the last half 
century alone, saved in the world more 
human lives, than during the past or any 
other century in the history of mankind, gun- 
powder and the sword were ever yet success- 
ful in slaying. How often do we find the art 
of war described as a noble and honourable 
art ! But when we consider in our hearts the 
relative effects of war and of medicine upon 
human life and human happiness, the physi- 
cian may surely arrogate such a title for the 
art of medicine on infinitely better and higher 
grounds than the soldier can claim it for the 
art of war. 

The preceding observations refer to what 
medicine has done during the last fifty or 
sixty years — to some of the principal steps 
which it has made — to some of the principal 
advances which it has effected during that 
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period. And 1 do think that such a glance at 
the past — however rapid and imperfect — is 
calculated to fill us with cheering and bright 
hopes for the future. Much has been done in 
medical and surgical science; but no doubt 
much — very much more — requires to be 
effected, and will be effected. Let me 
advert for a moment to one consideration as 
calculated to inspire our hearts with every 
confidence, that a continuation of earnest re- 
search and labour on the part of the profes- 
sion will be rewarded with a continuation of 
success in the alleviation and removal of 
diseases. 

It is now some two hundred years since 
Sydenham wrote and practised in London. 
Consider for an instant what this father of 
English medicine knew as the most fatal 
diseases in England at that time. Six of the 
most destructive diseases, or classes of diseases, 
to human life in that age were, — ^according to 
Short's mortality bills, — ^plague, ague, dysen- 
tery, scurvy, child-birth, and small-pox. These 
maladies, however, enjoy their fatal pre- 
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eminence no longer. We have banished the 
plague, which in the olden times often de- 
stroyed in London more lives than all other 
maladies counted together. We have rooted 
out and modified the ague, so that it is rarely 
a fatal affection now, while every year it 
destroyed thousands formerly. Scurvy has 
almost disappeared from our mortality bills. 
Dysentery, though still sometimes a fatal dis- 
ease, is infinitely less common and infinitely 
more under medical treatment, than it was at 
the time of Sydenham. At that date, or in the 
middle of the 17th century, about 1 in every 
40 or 50 women delivered in London died of 
child-birth or its consequences; but gradually, 
as medical science has advanced, that mor- 
tality has decreased, till now not above 1 in 
150 or 200 die. We have in Great Britain 
about 600,000 accouchements annually ; and 
still above 3000 of the mothers perish in child- 
birth. If the old mortality, however, of the 
17th century yet held good, and this depart- 
ment of practice had not greatly progressed 
and improved, not less than 11,000 or 12,000 
maternal lives would now be lost by the 
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present proportion of annual births; — ^the 
advancements of modem science thus effecting 
in this item alone a saving of the lives of 7000 
or 8000 mothers every year. And as for 
small-pox — another of the great sources of 
human death in the days of Sydenham — this 
fearful and most destructive malady has, as 
we have just stated, been almost entirely 
destroyed by the discovery of Jenner, 

The most formidable and fatal diseases 
of Sydenham's time sustain then the pre-emi- 
nence of their formidable and fatal character 
no longer. And may we not hope that a couple 
of centuries hence, the very same fact may 
hold true of some of those diseases that are 
at present most destructive and deadly in 
their effects upon our population ? Does not 
the history of the past suffice to encourage 
within us a bold belief that perhaps in half 
a century or a century hence, our present most 
fatal diseases may, by the advancement of 
hygienic and medical means, be our most fatal 
diseases no longer? At the present day we 
have, according to the registrars' official re- 
turns for England and Wales, consumption 
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producing above 50,000 deaths a year ; con- 
vulsions above 22,000 deaths; pneumonia 
and bronchitis above 30,000 deaths a year ; 
typhus fever and scarlet fever generally above 
20,000 deaths each*, and measles, hooping- 
cough, rheumatism, diarrhoea, hydrocephalus, 
etc., destroying human life among us in less, 
but still in fearful numbers. These several 
diseases stand at the present time as the high- 
est on the roll of destructive agencies that 
prevail in British practice. For one I confess 
that I cannot but entertain an ardent belief 
that medical science may yet devise measures, 
prophylactic perhaps rather than curative, to 
stay the great destruction of human life pre- 
vailing amongst us from the first, for example, 
of these affections, phthisis. Perhaps a more 
advanced pathology and chemistry may yet 
ere long furnish us with more enlightened and 
practical views of pneumonia and other in- 
flammatory disorders than we yet possess, and 
arm us with more sure and potent medicinal 
weapons and resources against them. We 
have, from the experience of the last few 
years, every reason to hope that the whole 
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class of zymotic diseases will be greatly sub- 
dued betimes in intensity and violence, when 
the investigation of the physical causes pre- 
disposing to them, or even actually exciting 
them, is more fully expiscated. 

Besides if by vaccination during infancy 
medicine has devised means to arrest the 
ravages of small-pox, may it not yet devise 
some means also, by inoculation or otherwise, 
to arrest the ravages of scarlet fever and 
measles, of hooping-cough, of typhus fever, 
and perhaps of the whole class of non-recur- 
rent diseases ? And even if we fail to arrest 
them, we may possibly find out for the varying 
animal poisons producing these diseases, anti- 
dotes as certain as quinine and arsenic are 
antidotes against the poison of marsh fever. 

Let us at least not sit indolently down and 
argue ourselves into the belief that it is impos- 
sible to attain such results. The conquest of 
small -pox seemed to our forefathers a hundred 
years ago as impossible as the conquest of 
these maladies can look to any one now ; and 
yet we all know that the subjugation of small- 
pox was effected by the genius of one man 
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and by the devotion of one mind to its accom- 
. plishment. Some time before Jenner turned 
his attention to the subject, the learned and 
accomplished Dr. Mead — ^the first London 
physician of his day — wrote of the utter hope- 
lessness of the very idea of battling with and 
vanquishing such aformidableenemy to human 
life and happiness as small-pox. He speaks 
of the possibility of a " specific antidote being 
found against the contagious poison" of 
small-pox — that is, an antidote " by which it 
may be so thoroughly destroyed; that though 
it had been received into the body, it may not 
produce the disease," as an idea as wild and 
chimerical as that of alchemy ; and one, in 
his opinion, outraging ''the principles and 
elements of things that are so certain and so 
well established by the permanent laws of 
nature." These disheartening opinions of 
Dr. Mead regarding the hopelessness of ever 
gaining a prophylactic for small-pox, were 
published in 1747. Before, however, fifty 
years had elapsed, Jenner had both discovered, 
and successfully adapted to practice, the great 
prophylactic measure that has rendered his 
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name imperishable in tte annals of the human 
race. And thus the happy results of Jenner's 
labours, — besides their own intrinsic and in- 
estimable worth, — descend to us stamped with 
a precious lesson from him of hope and per- 
severance under alleged impossibilities; for 
these results preach loudly to the profession 
in all time to come, that we should never per- 
mit any apparent improbabilities to prevent 
us from going always onwards and forwards 
in earnest search for possible means of con- 
quering and curing diseases even of the most 
formidable and fatal kind. 

In conclusion, let me add one word more. 
I have hitherto spoken of associations of the 
profession, like that of the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society, as principally calculated to advance 
medical observation amongst us, and to pro- 
mote the general extension of medical science. 
There is, however, another high and impor- 
tant advantage belonging to such associations 
as those formed by this Society, — another 
benefit flowing from their construction. For 
such associations are not only destined to 
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spread professional zeal and information 
among their constituent members; they are 
destined also to promote professional good- 
will and genuine brotherhood amongst them. 
They are intended to cultivate the heart, 
as well as to cultivate the head; — to in- 
crease and deepen our feeling of professional 
fraternity and kindness, as well as increase 
and extend our stores of professional acquire- 
ments and knowledge. During the time that 
I may have the pleasure and the honour of 
occupying the Chair to which you have 
elected me, it shall be my constant endeavour 
to use my influence in it, so that while every 
freedom is given to professional debate, there 
may, if possible, be nothing uttered that can 
unnecessarily hurt the feelings of any mem- 
ber of the profession, present or absent. And 
I feel sure that in attempting to attain this 
end I shall ever meet with your hearty con- 
currence and aid. 
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In every country where Science and Literature have been long and success- 
folly cultivated, and books extensively multiplied, attempts more or less "skilful 
have been made to reduce the mass of information to a compendious and regulated 
form, and to furnish a ready access to its varied! details by means of Encyclopsedias. 
Of the importance and advantages of such publications, there can scarcely be two 
opinions. Executed on a plan sufficiently comprehensive, they ought to embrace 
all the departments of human learning, rendering the Alphabet a ready key, not 
only to the Arts and Sciences, but to the multiplied details of History, Biography, 
Greography, and Miscellaneous Literature. A work thus constructed is not only 
valuable to the Scholar and the man of Science as a Dictionary of Universal 
reference, but the subjects being treated in a form consistent with Systematic 
Exposition, as well as with Alphabetical Arrangement, the book becomes an 
inestimable treasure to those who, although they cannot afibrd leisure for very 
laborious research or profound investigation, are yet desirous to possess that 
general information on all subjects which constitute an intelligent and welU 
informed man. 

Among books of this class the ENCYOLOPiBDiA Bbitannica has long beep 
oonspicuously eminent As a Grrat Repertory of Human Knowledge, it 
has continued since 1771 to accumulate the ever-increasing treasures of Science 
and Literature. It was first published in three volumes 4to, 1771 ; next, in ten 
volumes, in 1778; in eighteen volumes in 1797, to which was added the Supple- 
ment, in two volumes, by Bishop Glbio, in 1801; this was followed by an 
edition in twenty volumes, in 1810 ; and other two editions during the succeeding 
ten years ; to which was added the celebrated Supplement, in six volumes 4to, 
edited by Professor Napier, commenced in 1815, and finished in 1824. 

The Seventh Edition, which was completed in 1842, embodied whatever 
remained valuable in the previous editions and in the Supplements, and was 
further enhanced in value by the addition of some of the most celebrated disqui- 
sitions which have adorned the literature of the nineteenth century. The pub- 
lication thus of Seven Editions with successive improvements, and the Sale of 



SHOTCLOPJEDIA BBITAinnCA-Cafi/iiniae?. 

35,000 copies, not during an ezcitemeDt raised by a fiictitioua reputation, bet 
during a succession of years, in which the work was tested and approved by the 
most accomplished and scientific scholars, remains an irrefragable proof of its 
unquestionable merit, and have given it so decided a preference in public favour, 
that its popularity, instead of suffering diminution from rivalship, has steadily 
continued to increase, and never stood higher than at the present time. 

It has been the leading object of its conduetora to combine abstract with 
practical, and solid with pleasing information, in such proportions as would be 
most useful and most acceptable to the public, to deliveir the truths of Science in 
the most accurate and intetligible form, and, at the same time, to pay due attention 
to those branches of knowledge, which, though not admitting of a scientific shape, 
are yet deservedly popular, and have a powerful influence on the taste, habits, 
and character of the individual, — ^in a word, to render the Work at once a Dic- 
tionary of SciBNCis, a Copious AssTRAcrr of Litkratubb and Philosophy, 
and a Book of UNivBBaAL Reference. 

The Eighth Edition is undergoing careful revision and extensive alterations, 
so as to be accommodated to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the 
times. Arrangements are accordingly made to secure the co-operadon of the 
most eminent living Authors, who have contributed treatises in the variooa 
departments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, 
and Greneral Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress 
of discovery, improvements in the Arts, or the general advancement of society. 

As an example of how thoroughly" this plan has been adopted, the Publishers 
refer to the Volumes that have already appeared, in which it will be seen that 
while many of the Articles have been entirely rewritten, others have undergone 
such important alterations and additions as to render the present not so much a 
New Edition of the ENCTCLOPiEDiA Britannica, as a New Work under that 
title. 

In giving effect to the extensive plan of reconstruction thus adopted, doe 
consideration is, at the same time, given to the great and permanent value of 
many of those Articles and Treatises with which the former Editions were 
enriched. The possession of these invaluable contributions forms, indeed, a 
characteristic feature of the Work, and gives it a decided pre-eminence over every 
other publication of its class. 

To the Gentleman and the Merchant, to the Agriculturist and the Manufac- 
turer, to the Clergyman and the Layman, to the Student of Science or Philosophy, 
and the Cultivator of Literature or the Fine Arts, the Encyclopiedia Britannica 
will prove an acquisition of the highest value. The great scope of its information 
also recommends it to Emigrants and other persons resident in quarters where 
access to books is difficult, or whose fortunes do not permit them the enjoyment 
of extensive libraries. 

To all such the Publishers confidently recommend the Encyclopjcdia 
Britannica, as a Work deserving of thdr confidence and support, and worthy 
of the National Name. 
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Amonff the ContribtUors to the Eighth Edition are the following : — 



thomAfl Babington Macaalay, M.P. 

Richard Whately, D J)^ Archbishpp of Dublin 

A. Dickaon Hampden, D.D., Bishop of Hereford 

Winiam Whewell, D.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, Trinity College, Cambridge 

J. R. M'Culloch, Esq., Member of the Institute 
of France, Author of Commercial Dic- 
tionary, &c. 

Sir Daxrid Brewster, K.H., LL.D., Principal of 
the United College of St Salvator and 
* St Leonard, St Andrews 

\niliBm Edmonstoune Aytoun, Professor of 
Blietoric and Belles Lettres in the Uni- 
Tcrsity of Edinburgh 

Henry Sogers, Author of the Eclipse of Faith 

Dr. Wm. Gregory, Professor of Chemistry in 
the Univasity of Edinburgh '• 

William Spalding, Professor of Blietoric, St 
Andrews Uniyersity 

Sir Archibald Alison, Bart, Author of the 
History of Europe 

John Stuart Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh 

Edward Thornton, Esq., StatisticalDepartment 
East India House, Author of Gazetteer of 
Scinde 

Augustus Petermann, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

John WUson, Esq., Farmer, Edington Mains, 
Berwickshire, Author of yarious ps^ers 
on Agriculture, read befiure the Highland 
and Agricultural Society 

Thomas Anderson, M J)., Professor of Chemis- 
try, Glasgow, and Lecturer oni Agricultural 
Chemistry to the Highland and Agricul- 
tural Society 

John Hill Burton, Esq., Advocate, Author of 
the History of Scotland from the Bevolu- 
tion, &c. 

George Ferguson, LL.D., Professor of Hu- 
manity, King's College, Aberdeen 

George Farquhar Graham, Esq., Author of 
various Works on Music 



Sir THlliam Hamilton, Bart., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh 

BfCV. Wm. Lindsay Alexander, D.D., Author of 
Connection and Harmony of Old and New 
Testaments, &c., &c 

Charles Madaren, ^sq., F.B.S.E., Author of 
Topography of the Plain of Troy, Geology 
Of Fife and the Lothians, &c. &c. 
William Hosldng, Esq., Professor of Architec- 
ture and Arts of Construction, King's 
College, London 

Bev. Robert Main, M.A., FJl.A.Sn First As- 
sistant, Royal Observatory, Greenwich 

Colonel Portlock, R.M.A., Woolwich 

Rev. William Scoresby, Author of Account of 
the Arctic Regions 

Jonathan Aylen, Esq., Master Attendant, H.M.- 
Dodcyard, Sheemess 

James Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.E., Author of vari- 
ous Works on Natural History 

John Barrow, Esq., Admiralty 

Thomas Bazley, Esq., Chairman of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Manchester 

James Nicol, F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural 
History, Marischal College, Aberdeen 

Lawrence Oliphant, Esq., Author of "The 
Russian Shores of the Black Sea," &c. 

Hon. Lord Cockbum, Author of Life of Lord 
Jeffrey 

Dr. Leonard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector, High 
School, Edinburgh, Author of History of 
Rome 

John Hutton Balfour, M.D., Regius Professor 
of Botany, Edinl^urgh University 

James D. Forbes, F.R.S.E., &c. &c., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity 

Dr. Dorah, Author of " Habits and Men," &c 

B. Stuart Poole, British Museum. 

James Montgomery, Author of " Greenland," 
and other Poema 
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PRINCIPAL SUBJECTS. 
VOLUME I. 

DISSERTATION Fnt8T.~0B the ProgNts of Metaphyiieal 
and Etliioal Pbiloiophy, since the Beyival of Letters in 
Europe. By Duoald Stewabt, late Ttciumr of Moral 
Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh. 

DISSERTATION SECOND.- On the ProgNM of Ethical Philo. 
sophy, chiefly during the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries. By Sir James Mackintosh, LL.D. With a Pre- 
face by William Whewell, D J), 

DISSERTATION THIRD. -On the Rise, ProgNiS, and Cor- 
ruptions of Christianity. By Richasd Whatelt, DJ)^ 
Archbishop of Dublin. 

DISSERTATION FOURTH.— On the ProgNiS <^ M ath e ma- 
tieal and Physical Science since the Revival of Letters in 
Europe. By Sir John Flatfair, late Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh. 

DISSERTATION FIFTH.— On the Progress of Hathematical 
and Physical Science, chiefly during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Sir John Leslie, late Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the Uniyersity of Edinburgh. 

DISSERTATION SIXTH.— On the Progress of Mathematical 
and Physical Science during the Nineteenth Century. By 
James D. Forbes, Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Uniyersity of Edinburgh. [In the Pren, 
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VOLUME IL 
ABEBBATICnr and ACOITSTICS. By Geobob Buchanan, 

ACHBOHATKOLASBBSttiaAEBOHATTTICS. By Sir John 
Lbslib. 

ADMTTlATi aad ADIORALTT. By Sir John Babrow, Bart 
R«Ti8ed Vy John B abbow> Admiralty. 

ADDISOH, JOSEPH. By WnxiAM Spaldino, AJd.» FM>fes8or 
of Logie in the Uniyorsity «f St Andrews. 

JEBCKYLVB, By J. S. Blaokib, Fkofestor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 

XTKA and ALPS. By Robert Jameson, late Ptofessor of 
Natural iB^stary In the University of Edinburgh. 

AFGHAHI8TAN. By David Buchanan and Edward Thorn- 
ton, East India Honee. 

A7BICA. By Augustus Fetebmann, F.R.G.S. 

AOBIOVLTUBE. Bj John WiLSOlr, Eddington Mains, Ber- 
wickshire. 

AOBIOULTUUAt OHEXISTBY. By Thomas Anderson, 
MJ)., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. 

AOBASIAK LAWS. By George Febquson, ^Professor of Hn- 
n^pity, King's College, Aberdeen^ 

ALGEBSA. By William Wallace, LL.D.. late Prcfyaaoe of 
Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 

AMERICA. By Charles Maclaren, F.R.S JL 

ANATQinr. By David Craioie, M.D., FJLS.E. 

A])te»v!ation~AbyflBi]iia-~AMd0m7-— Algi«n--Aliiha^ 
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VOLUME in. 

ANATOmr. By David Craigie, M.D., F^SJSU 
ANCHOB. By Jonathan Aylen, Greenwich. 
AHDES, ANGLE, Ao. By Sir John Lbslib, 

ANGLING, ANIMAL KINGDOM, and ANIMALCULE. By 
James Wilson, Author of various works on Natural Histozy. 
ANNUITIES. By Joshua Milne. 
ANT. ByP.M.RoGBT,M.D.,FJl.S. • 

ANTBIM and ARMAGH. By Henry Senior. 
AFPABITIONS. By James Browne, LL.D. 
AQUEDUCT. By George Buchanan, C JI. 
ARABIA. By D. Buchanan and W. Plate, LLJ). 

ABCH. By John Bobison, late Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Edinburgh, and William Wal- 
lace, LL.D. 

ABCBLSOLOGY. By Daniel Wilson, LL J>. 

ABCHITECTUBE. By WilllilM Hosking, Professor of Arts 
and Construction, King's College. 

ABISTOTLE and ABISTOTLE*S PHILOSOPHT. By R. Dick- 
son Hampden, D JX, Bishop of Hereford. 

ABM7. By J. Browne, LL J>.> and J. H. Stocqublbr. 

ABTILLEBY. By Capt. Spearman and Colonel Porti^xsk. 

ABTS. By W: HazUtt and W. B. Johnstons, B.SJI. 

ASIA, By H. Murray, F.R.S.E., and W. Plate, LL.D. 

ASSAYING. By Robert Mushet, of the Royal Mint. 

ASTRONOMY. By Thos. Galloway, Shr John Playfair, and 
Thos. Henderson. With Supplement by Rev. Robert 
Main, Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 



Archery— Arithmetic. 
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VOLUME rV. 

ASTBONOMT. By Thos. Galloway, Sir John Playfaib, and 
Thos. Henderson. "With Supjplements by Rev. R. Main, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 

ATHENS and ATTICA. By James Bbowne, LL.I). Revised 
by Dr L. SCHMiTZ,F.R.S.E.,Reotor of the High School of Edin- 
burgh. 

ATHOMETEB, BAEOMETEB, and BAEOMETBICAL MEA- 
SUBEMENTS. By Sir John Leslie. With Supplements. 

ATHOSPHEBE. By Thomas Thomson, late Professor of Che- 
mistry in the University of Glasgow. 

ATTEBBTJBY. By the Right Hon. Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay. 

ATTRACTION. By James Ivoby, P.R.S. 

AXJBOBA B0BEALI8. ByRoBT. JAMESON,F.R.S.,lateProfessor 
of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 

ATJSTBALASIA and AXJSTBALIA. By Sir John Babbow. 
With continuation by Samuel Mossman, Author of the 
" Gold Fields of Australia," &o. 

ATJSTBIA. By E mebic Szabad, Author of " Hungary, Past and 
Present." 

AVEBA6E. By John Wabback, Average Stater. 

BACON. By William Spalding, Professor of Logic in the 
University of St Andrews. 

BAKING, BLEACHING, &c. By James Stabk, M J)., F.R.S.E. 

BAILUE, BABBOTJB, BALLAB, BARCLAY, &c. By David 
Ibving, LL.D. 

BALANCE OF POWER and BIBLI0GRAPH7. By Macvey 
Napieb, late Professor of Conveyancing in the University of 
Edinburgh. 

BALLAT, BANKRUPTCY, and BENTHAM. By J. H. Bub- 
ton, Author of the *• History of Scotland," &o, 
BASKET-MAKING. By Sir J. G. Dalzell. 
BATHING, BECCARIA, &c. By Thomas Young, M.D. 
BENGAL. By Edwabd Thobnton, Ea£t India House. 
BEAUTY. By Lobd Jeffbey. 
BEE. By James Wilson, F.R.S.E. 
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voLUMB vn. 

CLOCK AHD WATCH WOBX. By Edmumb Bbgsbtt 
Denison, M.Am Q.O. 

COHESION. By Thomas Toxtmo, M.D., F.R.S. 

COHTAGE. By Robert Mushet of the Boyal Ifint. 

COLD and DEW. By Sir John Leslie, late Professor of Ka- 
tural PbiloBopliy in the Uniyersity of Edinbnrgh. 

COLLISION, COMBINATION, COBN-LAWS, COBN-T&ADS, 
and COTTAGE SYSTEM. By J. R. M'Culloch. 

COLLIEBY. By William ALEXAia>£R, Mining Engineer. 

COLONY. By James Mill. 

COLOITEUBLINBNESS. By George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S J!. 

COMET. By Thomas Galloway, F.R.S, 

COMMXTNISM and GOEPOSATION. By J. H. Burton. 

CONIC SECTIONS. By William Wallace, LL.D., late Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 

CONSTBXJCTION. By Willlam Hosking, Author of *< Archi- 
tecture. " 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edward Sang, late Professor of Me- 
chanical Philosophy in the Imperial School, Constantinople. 

COPPER SMELTING. By James Napier, Glasgow. 

CORK. By Henry Senior. 

COTTON MANTJEACTTJRE. Revised by Thomas Bazley, 
Chairman of the Chamber of Commerce, Manchester. 

COWPER. By A. Smith, Author of "A Life Drama,'' &c. 

CRIMEA. By James Laurie. 

CRUSADES, CDYIER, DANTON, and DEFOE. By James 
Browne, LL.D. 

CRUSTACEA. By John Fleming, D.D., Professor of Natural 
Science, New College, Edinburgh. 

CUNNINGHAM, DALRYMPLE, and DEMPSTER, By David 
Irving, LL.D. 

DAIRY. By John Wilson, Author of « Agriculture." ' 

DEAF and DUMB. By P. M. Roget, M.D., F.R.S. 

DEMOSTHENES. By Willlam Spalding, M.A., Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of St Andrews. 

DENMARK By Emerio Szabad, Author of the Article 
" Austria." 

DIALLING. By Henry Meiexe, CE. 

Commerce— Constantinopolitan History— Copyright— Crys. 
tallization — Deluge. 
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BIPLOICACT and EHTTAIL. By John Hiij< Bubton. 
DISTILLATION. By James Stabk, M.D., F.ILSJB. 

BIVINO and BIYDTO BELL. By George Buchanan, 

F.R.SJB. 
DOCK and BOCK-YABD. By Sir John Barrow, Bart. Be- 

Tised by his Son, John Barrow, Admiralty. 

BOLLONB, DOLOHIETJ, and BUHAHEL. By Thomas 
Young, M.D, F.R.S. 

DONEGAL, DOWN, and DUBLIN. By Henry Senior. 

DBAINAGE of TOWNS. By W. Hoskino, Author of ** Archi- 
tecture," &c. 

BBAINAGE of LANBS. By J. Wilson, Author of ** Agricul- 
ture," &c. 

DBAMA. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 

DBAWING and ENGBAYING. By W. H. LiZARS. 

BBYBOT. By Sir John Barrow, Bart. 

DUMONT, LOBB DUNCAN, &c. By James Browne, LLJ>, 

BUNBAE, WILLIAM, and ENGUSH LANGUAGE. By 

David Irving, LL.D. 
DYEING (Calico-Printing.) By P. Grace Calvert, Professor 

of Chemstry, Royskl Institution, Manchester. 
DYNAMICS. By John Robison, late Professor of Natural 

Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 

ECONOMISTS. By James Mill. 

EDINBUBGH and EDINBUBGHSHIBE. 

EGYPT. By R. Stuart Poole, of the Department of Antiqui- 
ties, British Museum. 

ELEGTBICITY. By Sir David Brewster, K.H., MA,, D.C.L, 
&c. 

EMBANKMENT. By J. C. Loudon. 

EMIGBATION. By J. R. M'Culloch, Author of « Commer- 
cial Dictionary," &c. 
ENGLANB. By James Browne, LL.D., with Continuation. 
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Volume ix. 

ENTOIIOIO0T, FISHERIES, and EDWABB E0BBE8. B7 

Jambs Wilson, F.R.S.E. 
EPHSAEM 8TBU8. By Eer. Henkt Bubobss, LL.D. 
EPISCOPACY. By Rev. Geobgb Gleig, D.D. 
ESASMUS and FEUDAL LAW. By David Ibtino, LLJ). 
EQUATIOES. By Jambs IvoRT, F.R.S. 
ETHNOLOGY. By R. G. Latham, ICA., MJ>. 
ETEUSCAES, EUGENE, FENELON, fto. By Jambs Bbownb, 

LL.D. 
EUBOPE. By Charles Maolaben, F.R.S.E. and Jambs 

Laurib. 
EVIL. By Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. * 
EXA¥TNATIONS* By J. F. Maolennan. 
EXCHANGE, EXCHEQUER BILLS, and EXCISK By J. R« 

M'CULLOCH. 

EX TREM E UNCTION, FATHERS, FEDERAL GOVERN- 

XENT, &c. By Rev. J. Taylor, DJ>. 
FABLE and FALLACY. By William Spaldino, AM,, Firo- 

fessor of Logic in the University of St Andrews. 
FALCONER, FARQUHAR, and FAIRFAX. By Bobebt Oab. 

RUTHERS. 

FASHION. By Dr Doran, Author of « HaUte and Men," &o. 

FERMANAGH. By Henry Senior. 

FEZZAN. Revised by Augustus Fbtermann. 

FICHTE. By John Colquhoun, F.R.S JS. 

FIFESHIRE and FORTH. By Thomas Barclay. 

FIGURE of the EARTH. By Thomas Galloway, F.RJ3. 

FILTER. By George Buchanan, F.R.S.E. 

FLINTSHIRE. By John Girdwood. 

FLORIBA. By J. Smith Homans, New York. 

FLUXIONS. By William Wallace, LL.D. 

FONTANA, FOSTER, and FOURCROY. By Thomas Young, 

MJ>. 
FOOD. By Thomas Lindley Kemp, M.D. 
FORFAR. By James Gowie. 
FORTIFICATION. By Colonel FOrtlock, Woolwich. 
FOSTER. ' By J. E. Ryland, M.A. 
FOX, C. J. By John Allen. 

Exhibition— Fanatioism. 
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VOLUME X 

FRANCE. By A. Y. Kibwan, of the Middle Temple, Barrister 

at Law. 
FEAHXinr, BEBfJAlOH. By Alexandbb Nicholson. 
FRANKLIN, Sir JOHN. By Sir John Richardson. 

FUEL and QAA LIGHT. By Chablbs Tomlinson, Editor 

of " Cyclop89dia of Useful Arts," &c. 
FULLER, ANDREW. By J. E. Rtland, M.A. 
FUNDIN0 SY8TEK. By D. Ricaboo, supplemented by J. L. 

Ricabdo, MJP. 
FURNACE. By Geobge Buchanan, F.R.S J:. 
GALILEO. By James Bb^wne, LL J). 
GALWAT. By Henbt Seniob. 
GANGES. By Bdwabd Thornton, India House. 
GA8SENBI and GIBBON, By Henby Hogebs, Author of the 

**£oUp8e of Faith/' &c. 
GEOORAPHT. By Rev. John Wallace, D J)« 
GEOHETRT. By William Wallace, LL.D. 

eEOXETRT, ANALYTICAL. By Rev. P. Kelland, MJL., 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh. 

GERMANY. By W. Jacob. Revised by James Laubie. 

GLACIER and FRE8NEL. By J. D. Fobbes, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. 

GLASGOW. By John Stbang, LLJ>. 

GLASS. By James Ballanttne. 

GNOSTICISM. By John Tulloch, D.D., Primarius froUuoT 
of Divinity, St Andrews. 

GOETHE. By Thomas de Quincey. 

GOLBSMITH. By the Right Hon. T. B. Macaulay. 

CAFE of GOOD HOPE. By B. a Pine, late Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of Natal. 

GOTAMA BUDDHA. By Rev. R. Spence Habdy, Hon. 
M.R.A.S., Author of " Eastern Monachism," &c. 

GOTHS. By Leonard Schmitz, LL.D. 

GOVERNMENT. By P. E. Dove, Author of the « History of 
Human Progression," &c. 

GRAMMAR. By Bishop Gleig. Revised by W. SpaldinO, 
Professor of Logic in the University of St Andrews. 
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Works complete, 5s., 6s., lOs., 18s., 24s., and d6s. 



Descriptive Catdbgues of the Works and Life of Sir Walter Scott, may 
be had, gratis, on application to the Publishers, or amy Bookseller, 

ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 

HOULSTON AND SXCNEMAN, LONDON. 



A. AND G. BUCK'S MISGELUNE0U8 PUBUGATI0N8. 



Blach^s Atlases, with the Latest Discoveries. 

General Atlas, 56s. Hand Atlas. 218. School Atlas, lOs. 6d. Beginner's 
Atlas, 2s. 6d. Australian Atlas, Ss. 

Black^s Guide Books und Travelling Maps for England^ 
Scotland, arid Ireland, 

New and greatly improved Editions of these worki have recently been 
published, containing all the latest information. 

Balfour^s Botanical Books, 

L— Class Book of Botany (the Text Book n8edl>y the Professor's Pupils), 
in One Large Volume 8vo, cloth, with 1800 Illustrations, Sis. 6d. IL— < 
Outlines, of Botany forjSchools, with 595 Ulustrations, 7». 6d. 

BalUngalVs (Sirfi.) Outlines of Military/ Surgery. 8vo, 148. 
Creuze^s (F. B,) Treatise on Shipbuilding, 4to cloth, 12s, 
Davidson's Treatise on Biblical Criticism^ Old and 
New Testaments, New Edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Dent on Clock and Watch Making, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Forbes' (Professor J, D,) Norway and its Glaciers, 8 vo, 21s. 
Grahxxm on Musical Composition, 4to, boards, 9s. 
Gregory's {Professor) Elementary Treatise on Chemistry, 

12mo, cloth, 58. 

Guihri^s (Rev, Dr,) Works, I. — ^The Gospel in Ezekiel, 

7s. 6d. II.— The War, in some of its Social, Political, and Eeligious 
Aspects, Is. III. — Sermon on Occasion of the Death of Wm. Gunu, LL.1)., 
Is. IV.— New Edition of Berridge's Christian World Unmasked, 2s. 6d. 

Jeffrey's (Lord) Life and Correspondence,by Lord Cochbum, 

2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 

Kitto's Cyclopcedia of 'Biblical Literature, 

New Edition, 2 vols, medium 8vo, with 654 Illustrations, 60s. Or reduced 
to One Volume, demy Svo, with 336 Illustrations, lOs. 6d. 

Kitto's History of Palestine, New Illustrated Edition. 

Crown 8ro, cloth, 68. ; gilt, 68. 6d. School Edition, bound, 48. 

Macaulay's Medical Dictionary for Families, Svo, cL 12s. 
M'Culloch's(J,E,) Treatises on Economical Policy. 8vo,14s. 
Miller's (Professor) Practice and Principles of Surgery, 

2 vols. 8vo, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, each vol. (sold separately) IBs. 

NicoVs Manual of Mineralogy, Post 8vo, num. lUust. 6s. 
Russell (John Scott) on the Steam-Engine, Post Svo, cl. 5s. 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, ByJ.R.M'CuLLOCH,Svo,cl. 16s. 
School Books, Carson's Greek Exercises, 4s. Carson's 

PhaedruS; 2s. Class Book of English Poetry, 4s. 6d. Porteus' Evidences 
of Christianity, Is. Schmitz's Elementary Greek Grammar, Ss. 6d. Sir 
Walter Scott's History of Scothmd, 6s. and lOs. Tytler's History of Scot- 
land, 3s. 6d. Tytler's Ancient and Modern History, Ss. each. 



DECEFnVENESS OF BOOK TITLES. 



In nothing is the public more apt to be decelTed than in 
the Title of a Book. For example, many aore pub- 
lished professing to be Byron's and Scott's Poetical 
Works, by which the Public are easily entrapped. 
They trust to a Book containing all its Title indicates, 
whereas with such as Byron and Scott's '' Poetical 
Works," the real state of the case is, that no complete 
or proper Editions exist, except those published by 
the holders of the Copyrights, Kr. ICXTRBAT of 
London, and Kessrs. BLACK of Edinburgh. Kessn. 
BLACK'S Edition of Scott's Poetry is the cheapest 
published, and yet numerous Issues find their way into 
the market which want the whole of the ^' Lord of the 
Isles," one of Scott's best Poems, and extending, even 
on the smallest type, to upwards of One Hundred Pages. 



SIB WALTEB SCOTT'S POETICAL WOBES. 

The following are the only Copyright and Complete Editions :— 

POETRY. Fcap. 8vo, containing the Lay op the Last Minstrel, 

Marmion, Lady of thb Lake, Rokeby, and Lord of thk 

Isles, 6 Engravings, cloth, gilt Edges 5s. 

POETRY. Crown 8vo, containing the Lay op the Last 

MlKSTREL, MaRMION, LADY OP THE LaK^ RoKBBY, 

and Lord op the Isles, 7 Engravings, cloth, gQt edges . 6s. 

POETICAL WORKS. Royal 8vo lOs. 

POETICAL WORKS. Super-royal 8vo, 27 Engra^dngs . . iSs. 
POETICAL WORKS. 12 Engravmgs. 6 vols. fcap. Svo . 248. 
POETICAL WORKS. 24 Engravings. 12 vols. fcap. Svo . 36s. 
SEPARATE POEMS. Pocket Edition,' each la. 6d. 



ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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